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that there is to be no General Election for the 
present—disappointing, because an opportunity 

of getting rid of the Coalition Government, and of the 
whole dishonest farce which it embodies, cannot come 
too soon; but satisfactory because delay will very 
definitely enhance the prospects of a full and permanent 
settlement in Ireland. We have never, as our readers 
know, believed in the election rumours. We felt sure 
that some reason or excuse for postponement would 
be discovered, if only at the last moment ; for Govern- 
ments do not resign power before they must, unless 
their electoral prospects are far brighter than any to 
which the present Coalition can look forward. As it 
happens, however, the excuse which has been dis- 
covered is an excellent one. The Irish Provisional 
Government, which at the present moment is merely 
an utterly illegal revolutionary caucus, must be given 
some definite legal authority at the earliest possible 
moment. An election just now would jeopardise the 
whole settlement. For if there were a Liberal-Labour 
victory—which is not at all impossible—there is no 
saying whether the House of Lords would thereafter 
pass the necessary legislation. The House of Lords 
is an odd assembly ; it may be counted upon to do what 
Mr. Lloyd George of Limehouse tells it to do, but whether 
it would allow itself to be persuaded into statesmanship 
by Viscount Grey of Fallodon is more than doubtful. 
At all events, there must be no slips between cup 
and lip for Ireland this time. The Coalition has devised 
the settlement and the Coalition is bound in honour 
to carry it through. 
on 


[ is Nineteen but very satisfactory, to learn 


.* * 


There have been many fictitious “ accords ” between 


the Allies, simulated for the sake of presenting a united 
front towards Germany, but the latest example is 
surely the most egregiously foolish of them all. The 
Commission of British, French, Italian and Belgian 
jurists appointed by the Supreme Council to inquire 
into the Leipzig trials has “ unanimously” reported 
that the Leipzig Court did not make an adequate 
effort to arrive at the truth and that the German 
Government should forthwith be required to hand over 
the accused to the Allies for retrial. The British, it 
will be recalled, obtained five convictions out of the 
six cases they brought before the Court; and the 
British legal representatives, including the Solicitor- 
General, who attended the trials, were quite unanimous 
in the tribute which they paid to the great ability and 
integrity of the presiding Judge and to the general 
efficiency of the proceedings. The five French cases 
were badly chosen and badly prepared—perhaps not 
without intention—and only one conviction resulted. 
For similar reasons the Belgians failed in their single 
case. An admirable and detailed account of the trials 
has been published in this country by a member of 
the British legal mission (The Leipzig Trials. By 
Claud Mullins. Witherby. 8s. 6d.) and no one who 
has read it can fail to realise the great triumph of 
principle which was secured by the British cases. 
Trials conducted in London or Paris would have been 
regarded in the neutral world, as well as in Germany, 
as something not far removed from lynch law. The 
Leipsic sentences, heavy or light, are on record as 
sentences pronounced by a German court on members 
of the German naval and military forces—an extra- 
ordinary and unforgettable event. British legal opinion 
is certainly not in favour of reopening the matter, and 
the pretence of unanimity is too obviously a pretence 
to be anything but futile and discreditable. If the 
Supreme Council should act upon this report—which 
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we think is improbable—we frankly hope that the 
German Government will treat the demand with the 
contempt it deserves. 

* * * 


Mr. Hughes has presented the Washington Conference 
this week with a stiff problem in international ethics. 
In order to make the “ open door” an open door and 
not a phrase, it is proposed that the Powers shall agree 
not to seek, nor to support their nationals in seeking, 
any monopolist advantages or concessions in China. 
A “ Board of Reference ’’ (whose constitution is yet to 
be decided) is to be set up to which any question arising 
out of the agreement may be referred for investigation 
and report. And the Board, furthermore, may deal not 
only with future but with existing concessions. This 
sweeping proposal has taken a good many of the dele- 
gates aback. It is true that it says the Board may, 
and not that it shall, investigate, and also that there 
is no provision for enforcing a finding of the Board 
save through the Governments concerned. But clearly 
the Board's moral authority would be very strong, and 
a party which refused either to submit a case for 
investigation or to carry out a decision would be in 
a very invidious position. The British and Italian 
representatives have accepted the resolution in prin- 
ciple, whilst pointing out difficulties of detail; the 
Japanese have referred to Tokio for instructions. It is 
obviously a matter that touches Japan most closely, 
even if it is not, as some think, designed as a direct 
challenge to her; for it is pretty certain that among 
the first cases, in which a demand would be made for 
investigation by the Board, would be the Japanese 
rights in Manchuria and in Shantung. The Morning 
Post correspondent suggests that Mr. Hughes has been 
pushed into this proposal by the Chinese party and 
their American sympathisers, real or pretended, who 
_ thus to drive Japan to take up an attitude that 
will strengthen American opposition to all the draft 
treaties—naval, Four-Power and Far Eastern. We 
do not think that this manceuvre, if it is really contem- 
plated, will succeed. But neither do we expect to see 
any of the Powers accepting the Hughes resolution 
without substantial modifications. One of them, at 
any rate, may very well consider that, in the present 
state of Chinese feeling, it would mean for her not the 
open door, but the closed door. 

* * * 


The Westminster Gazette has published this week a 
series of remarkable and obviously well-informed 
articles on the conditions which prevail to-day in 
Abyssinia. For a long time past there have been hints 
and mutterings, indicating that all has not been well 
in that once great Empire; but the facts that are now 
revealed are certainly more startling than anyone in 
this country can have expected. Since the death of 
the Emperor Menelik, it appears, Abyssinia has been 
rapidly reverting to barbarism, and no central govern- 
ment now exists capable of maintaining any semblance 
of order in the country. That in itself, of course, is 
not our concern ; but when we learn that in the capital, 
Adis Ababa, there are more slaves than free men, 
that the slave supply, owing to the systematic depopula- 
tion of the outlying districts of the Abyssinian Empire, 
is now being kept up by raids into Kenya Colony and 
the British Soudan, and that British Frontier officers 
have seen as many as 10,000 slaves marching to lifelong 
captivity in a single gang, it becomes obvious that the 
British public is profoundly concerned and should be 
fully enlightened. That the British Legation itself in 
Adis Ababa should be full of slaves (owned mostly by 
the Abyssinian servants) and that some of these slaves 
should be free-born British subjects, is an almost 
incredible scandal. The American public also, it 
eppears, is concerned in the matter, since it is America 
alone that is now importing, or seeking to import, into 









— 


Abyssinia the arms and ammunition which make 
slave-raiding possible. It is astonishing that the 
world should hitherto have known so little about all 
this; and the Foreign Office, which has had full informa- 
tion, can hardly expect to escape censure for its failure 
either to take action or to publish the facts. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—‘‘ There was a 
lamentable lack of onsite display about the surrender 
of Dublin Castle. But highly as the ordinary Irishman 
values sentiment, he ranks still higher solid results, 
and the handing over of the central citadel of British 
rule is, in his opinion, a final proof that the Treaty 
does all, and more, than its supporters claim for it. 
For centuries the Castle has been to Ireland what the 
Bastille was to eighteenth-century: France, with this 
difference, that soem the Bastille was merely a 
symbol, the Castle was always, and never more so than 
during the last few years, ‘the best instrument ever 
designed,’ as Lord Morley put it, ‘for governing a 
people against its will.’ Parnell, with his uncanny 
insight into the Irish mind, was fond of insisting that 
the right tactics in an armed rising were to go straight 
for the Castle, since its capture, in addition to paralysing 
the Executive Government, would swing the whole 
country into revolt. He justified Emmet’s rebellion 
on this ground, though Emmet failed even more 
disastrously than the men who in 1916 were beaten 
back from Cork Hill. At last success has _ been 
achieved: the stronghold is now ‘in the hands of the 
Irish nation,’ and the Irish nation is not likely to 
undervalue the prize. Mr. de Valera and Mr. Childers 
may issue frantic warnings that the Treaty is a poisoned 
dish, but the man in the street finds the proof of the 
pudding in the eating. And the result, so far, has been 
to whet his appetite for more. Auxiliaries, kitbag on 
shoulder, trooping meekly to the quays, Unionist 
members of Trinity College answering the roll-call 
in Gaelic, Mr. Michael Collins dashing up in a taxi-cab 
to take over Dublin Castle, are more substantial and 
more savoury morsels than the diet of windy rhetoric 
which Mr. de Valera and his colleagues serve up in the 
columns of the Irish Republic.” 

+ * * 

“It would be wrong to imagine that the Provisional 
Government has nothing to do but forge steadily ahead, 
As yet it is only endeavouring to get on an even keel, 
and when this is accomplished it will have plenty of 
bad weather to face. The difficulties which every new 
State has to encounter are enormously complicated in 
Ireland by the fact that two hostile administrative 
systems have to be reconciled and fused into unity. 
Had Mr. de Valera succeeded in his scheme of handing 
over the departments of Dail Eireann to the opponents 
of the Provisional Government, chaos must have ensued. 
While that disaster has been avoided, the presence of 
a strong body of anti-ratificationists in these depart- 
ments is bound to result in friction and create problems 
which will call for the most tactful and delicate handling. 
It is important to insist that developments in Ireland 
will largely depend upon what happens in England. 
Up to the present the British Government by their 
readiness to push forward the settlement have done much 
to nullify the efforts of Mr. de Valera and his backers. 
If they maintain this policy, Irish Ministers, though they 
must reckon with fierce opposition, will manage to hold 
their own. But if Downing Street, in the hope of 
securing a party advantage, resorts to the usual diplo- 
matic devices for driving a hard bargain, the probability 
is that it will create a storm in Ireland which will render 
of no avail the labours of Mr. Griffith and Mr. Collins 
te end the old dispute between the two peoples on the 
basis of an honourable peace.” 

* * * 


We are now within six weeks of the London County 
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Council Elections, and the party organisations are 
busily preparing for the campaign. The Labour Party 
has already published a list of over thirty duly endorsed 
candidates, and it hopes to bring the number up to a 
hundred. The Municipal Reform wirepullers are 
frightened. They have begun their window-dressing 
with a display of their own modest virtues, side by 
side with bloodcurdling pictures of London under 
the revolutionary Red Flag. We are told in a diverting 
Manifesto that Labour will launch formidable attacks 
on constitutional government, paralyse law, drive 
religion from the schools, break up social unity, and, 
in short, make the unhappy citizens “the conscripts 
of the Council.” The Morning Post fills up the gaps 
by adding that all private enterprise will be ruined, 
millions of money wasted, rates beyond all bearing, 
corruption rampant. Ugh! Ugh! But why leave 
out municipalisation of wives and the establishment 
of a Tcheka a@ la Moscou, with the blackhearted Mr. 
Lansbury at its head and Miss Susan Lawrence in 
command of the firing-parties ? We imagine, however, 
that all this stuff is a little too highly coloured for even 
the most innocent elector. The en Party’s policy 
does, we are happy to think, differ very considerably 
from that of its opponents. But nobody believes 
that Labour intends to destroy schools, trams, parks 
and the Fire Brigade and the Ambulance Service, 
and the rest on which the Municipal Reformers preen 
themselves. All these things will go on whatever party 
is in power; but they might go on a great deal better 
under a party which prefers public to private interests. 
* * * 


The Minister of Health has been advising local 
authorities throughout the country to follow the 
example of the Government, and set up “Geddes” 
economy committees of their own. Some of them have 
not waited for this advice, but have already begun to 
wield their little axes to fine purpose. The Sheffield 
Corporation, for example, apparently has before it a most 
ae string of proposed “ economies.”” Drastic 
cuts at higher education, much larger classes in the ele- 
mentary schools, no more school buildings until further 
notice, shut down the Milk Department, discontinue 
those parts of the local road transport system which 
do not directly pay their way, carry on all services 
which are retained with reduced staffs, abolish municipal 
abattoirs—these and many more like them are the 
remedies which the local authorities are being called 
upon to endorse. Poor rates, of course, are up, and 
their increase is being used as an argument for cutting 
down municipal ane even at the cost of dispensing 
with the most vital social services. The Government's 
policy of throwing the burden of unemployment as 
far as possible upon the rates is thus already reactin 
adversely on municipal policy, and making municipa 
development almost impossible. It is clearly impera- 
tive that the burden of unemployment should be borne 
nationally, if the process of wiping out the results of 
twenty years’ municipal improvement is not to be 
indefinitely extended. 

* * * 


The coalowners have reiterated, with a vehemence 
which seems to preclude further negotiations, their 
refusal to take part in the administration of Part II. 
of the Mining Industry Act of 1920. Part II. of the 
Act embodies the scheme brought forward by the 
Government as its alternative to the Sankey proposals 
for public ownership and joint administration of the 
mines. The Board of Trade has been attempting to 
persuade the coalowners to change their attutude, but 
Without success. The position now is that, unless a 
resolution to the contrary is passed in both Houses of 

arliament, or fresh legislation introduced, the whole 
scheme for a joint National Mining Board with joint 

District and Pit Councils under it, will lapse, and 





the industry will revert precisely to the status which 
it would have occupied if there had been, not merely 
no Sankey Report, but no State control during the war. 
Perhaps the Government can contemplate with 
equanimity the collapse of its own much boosted 
alternative to nationalisation. It has served its purpose 
of helping to destroy the effect of the Sankey Com- 
mission; and it may well be that the Government, like the 
coalowners, has now no further use for it. But it 
must be clearly understood by the public that, if Part IT. 
of the Mining Industry Act is allowed to lapse, with it 
disappears the last fragment of an attempt to take 
action on any part of the proposals for the reorganisation 
of the mines. The present system still, presumably, 
** stands condemned ”’ ; but, like many other condemned 
institutions, it is still standing. 
* * * 


The National Farmers’ Union has refused to agree to 
the establishment of a permanent joint committee with 
the Unions of rural workers. “It is willing that the 
General Purposes Committee and the committee con- 
cerned should from time to time meet members of the 
Labour Unions ’’—which is really very kind of it— 
but it is against any permanent or recognised machinery 
of negotiation on a national basis. When the Agn- 
cultural Wages Board was abolished, the argument, 
if we remember rightly, was that voluntary conciliation 
machinery would do everything useful that it was 
doing for the industry. It has not taken long for the 
blessings of voluntary conciliation in agriculture to 
appear in their true light. There are, we understand, 
at least thirty counties at this moment in which no 
agreed rates of wages or conditions of work have been 
fixed by the county conciliation committees, where 
such even exist. Yet, in face of this fact, the Farmers’ 
Union refuses to agree to any national machinery, or 
to take a single step to clear up the existing chaos of 
agricultural conditions. Some allowances must be 
made for the farmers, who are not prospering at present. 
But it is time for them to rid themselves once for all 
of their cherished opinion that, while Farmers’ Unions 
are quite as they should be, combination among 
labourers is an invention of the devil. That this is still 
the dominant attitude among them the last few months’ 
experience of voluntary conciliation plainly shows. 

* * * 


The new Government of the Irish Free State found 
itself, at the very moment of assuming office, threatened 
with a serious Labour crisis. The Carrigan awards 
dealing with wages and hours on the Irish railways 
proposed not only drastic reductions in pay, but also 
the virtually complete abrogation of the eight hours’ 
day. These awards were due to come into force at the 
beginning of the present year, while the ratification of 
the Irish Treaty was still uncertain. By agreement, 
their operation was postponed for a fortnight in order 
to avoid a strike at the critical time of the ratification 
debate. This period of grace expired just as the new 
Government took over control, and once more a national 
railway stoppage, extending to Ulster as well as to the 
rest of Ireland, was immediately threatened. The 
Free State Ministry has succeeded in obtaining a respite 
by arranging a further truce of one month’s duration, 
in order that negotiations may be reopened under its 
auspices. The Ulster Government has taken similar 
action; and thus early the importance of the Labour 

roblem in making for common action over the whole 
of Ireland has been emphasised. The operation of the 
Carrigan awards is thus still in suspense; but there is 
no sign of a weakening in the determination of the 
railwaymen to resist by all means the abrogation of 
the eight hours’ day. The success or failure of the 
Free State Government in dealing with this crisis and 
in averting a strike seems likely to have an important 
effect on political prospects in Ireland. A serious 
B 
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industrial crisis at present, just when the Irish Labour 
Party is preparing to emerge into political activity, 
would cut right across the dispute between Mr. Griffith 
and Mr. de Valera, and might produce quite a new 
political orientation. 
* * * 

PourricaL CoRRESPONDENT writes :—At the moment of 
writing it is still doubtful whether Parliament is to be 
dissolved first and the Coalition afterwards, or whether 

it is to be the other way about. By some prophets a neck-and- 
neck race is tipped, but that, I fancy, must be on the assumption 
that Parliament is to get away at once. Manifestly, there is 
soon to be dissolution enough, and to spare, in one form if not 
in another, even for the dissolutionists. My own belief is that 
the Coalition will be the first to part company, and that, unless 
Parliament is prompt to follow, the Lloyd George Government 
will go next. 

* * * 

Newspaper readers must have been concerned to learn last 
Monday that it was not till after Mr. Lloyd George’s return 
from Cannes that the Cabinet woke up to the fact (emphasised 
in these columns a few weeks ago and again last week) that, 
under the Government’s own legislation, a General Election 
in February would involve the election to Westminster of forty- 
six new Irish Members entitled to sit and vote in the Imperial 
Parliament till the Irish treaty had received assent as a statute. 
I gather that the explanation of this truly monumental oversight 
is that a Cabinet so constantly engaged as this has been in 
alternately enacting revolutionary changes and repealing them 
could hardly be expected to bear in mind the precise state of 
the Constitution from week to week. Cabinets, it may be 
granted, being mortal, are only fallible. What, however, were 
the great political organs in the daily Press about to permit 
themselves, day after day, to be taken in by Downing Street’s 
solemn nonsense about the constitutional necessity for a General 
Election owing to the impending disappearance of Ireland’s 
representation ? Never, surely, can there have been a more 
topsy-turvy inversion of the plain facts of a case. 

* * * 

Out of respect for authority, I have called this stuff nonsense, 
rather than dope, or whatever the proper term should be. All 
the same, I doubt whether the “ oversight’ would have been 
confessed but for the need at the last moment of discovering 
some pretext for the abandonment of the project of a February 
dissolution, other than the peremptory veto of Sir George 
Younger. In other words, I strongly suspect the veracity of 
Downing Street’s plea of ignorance. Before leaving for Cannes, 
Mr. Lloyd George had made up his mind to override the consti- 
tutional obstacles to an immediate election, and to do so if 
necessary in the sacred name of the Constitution—precisely as 
in 1918. But for the Younger revolt he would have carried 


is plan th h. 
his plan throug ‘ 2 ‘ 


What of the future ? Contrary forces and contending motives 
are at work, all tending, as I believe, to the disruption of the 
Coalition, whether under this or that alias. On the one hand 
we have the Youngerites profoundly disquieted by the tenor 
of their reports from the constituencies—and Sir George Younger, 
it should be remembered, controls the threads of communication 
of the most perfectly centralised caucus in the country—and, 
for that reason, bent on throwing up instant barriers against 
the approaching deluge. On the other hand stands Mr. Lloyd 
George, temperamentally sceptical of the menace, disdainful 
of the uneasiness with which it is foreseen, yet on his own part 
intensely alive to what he regards as a genuine danger—that 
of being forced to choose between resignation and going to the 
country with the repeal of the Parliament Act on his back. 
Bargain or no bargain, the latter demand is certain to be 
renewed, and should it then be supported by Mr. Chamberlain, to 
Mr. Chamberlain may be handed over the task of dealing with it. 

* * * 

As Mr. Chamberlain seems to have thrown in his weight 
with the Conservative wirepullers against a February dissolution, 
it is worth noting, if only for the sake of the omen, that this is 
the second time he has helped to delay a General Election 
against the supposed rules of strategy. But for the inclusion 
of Chamberlain fils as Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Balfour 
Government in 1903, Chamberlain pére would have forced a 
dissolution in that or the following year, and, according to the 
best opinion of the time, would thus have saved the Unionists 
from anything like so calamitous a rout as that by which they 
were overtaken in 1906. I hope to return to the parallel on 
its completion. 





———<_ 


MENDING OR ENDING 
THE ENTENTE 


HE fiasco of Cannes is by no means an unmixed 
evil for Europe. There are new risks, but 
there are also new hopes, and the ignominious 

collapse of make-believe has already driven the French 
and the British peoples a stage nearer to the facing 
of realities. A minor, though not unimportant, gain 
is that the advent to power of M. Poincaré, if M. Poincaré 
means what he says, will put an end to the circuses of 
the Supreme Council. Mr. Lloyd George and his troupe 
of advertising agents will, no doubt, regret it. But the 
rest of the world has long been tired of the heroic 
combats of the two Master Crummleses as the tall and 
the short sailor, of the beaters of the big drum and the 
purveyors of gossip, innuendoes and lies. We can afford 
to smile when the Prime Minister's friends tell usthat 
at these Conferences he has been able to unravel many 
knots in the international tangle He has; but they 
were knots which, like those of the sweating mountebank 
who diverts us at the street corner, were tied by himself 
and which nobody asked him to tie. Whether M 
Poincaré’s alternative will be satisfactory remains to be 
seen; it can hardly be discussed until we know more 
exactly what forms it is to take. But what can and 
ought to be discussed is something else that Cannes has 
brought to the fore—something on which mere methods, 
whether of the vulgar kind congenial to Mr. Lloyd 
George, or the respectable kind preferred by M. Poincaré, 
have but an indirect bearing. British policy and French 
policy, the basis of the Entente itself—this is a question 


‘ which must be settled clearly before any negotiations 


begin. Ministers or ambassadors may deliberate and 
compromise on details, but to attempt to compromise 
on the fundamental principle can lead only to confusion 
and disaster. 

M. Poincaré misstated the truth in a nutshell the 
other day when he said that there might be many 
differences between England and France, but there was 
no division. There are certainly some unimportant 
differences between us, but there are equally certainly 
vital differences, and these vital differences themselves 
amount to a division. It will not be conjured out of 
existence by verbal tricks, or by the interchange of polite 
messages between Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay. 
M. Poincaré, we are assured, is an Anglophil. Very 
likely; we, on our part, are Francophils. But M. 
Poincaré is also a violent Teutophobe, and it is there 
that the gulf yawns between us. When M. Poincaré 
telegraphs to Mr. Lloyd George that he is convinced 
that the two peoples will be able to assure, by a common 
accord, the execution of the Treaties, we know that he 
is saying what he wants, if not what he believes. When 
Mr. Lloyd George replies that he regards “ the steady 
maintenance of the Treaty of Versailles ” as the common 
interest of the French and British peoples, which they 
must stand together to secure, we know that he has his 
tongue in his cheek. He neither believes it nor wants it. 
Mr. Lloyd George perfectly understands—even the 
Times now understands—the grim realities that loom 
behind this fagade of compliments. France still de- 
mands her pound of flesh from Germany. She still 
wants Russia kept outside the pale. She wants her 
armaments; she wants her buffer States. She wants, 
we do not doubt, the maintenance of European peace, 
provided it can be had on those terms. How many 
Englishmen believe that the peace of Europe can be 
assured by the French policy? The most devoted 
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friends of France, even those who have long made 
themselves ridiculous by their loyalty in sharing French 
illusions, are beginning to be aghast at her obsessions. 
Allowance may be made for the financial embarrassment 
in which the French nation is involved ; excuses may be 
found for the astonishing French blunders at Washing- 
ton, or for the wounded pride that prompts the absurd 
suggestion of a Pact in which France shall guarantee 
our shores against German aggression. But the funda- 
mental aim of French policy cannot be excused or 
explained away. That aim, however it may be disguised 
by fair-sounding phrases, is a permanently weakened 
Germany; a Russia held aloof from Germany, either 
by being kept outside Europe or—should the wheel of 
fortune restore a more favourable régime in Moscow— 
by alliance with France; and finally, France in per- 
manent domination, buttressed by such pacts and 
antees as may be found convenient or necessary. 
We do not, of course, say that this is the deliberate 
view of every Frenchman ; there are millions of French- 
men who disapprove of it as strongly as we do. But 
it is the policy of the intransigents who now rule 
France, and it is the policy, therefore, with which we are 
concerned in making our decision about the Entente. 


How is such a policy compatible with our own? 
The British people have long since recovered from their 
delusions about indemnities. We want trade with 
Germany, and if that means a strong, rather than a 
weak, Germany—as it evidently does—then we want a 
strong Germany. We have lost our prejudices about 
Russia ; we want trade with her also, and neither our 
consciences nor our interests incline us to play the 
Don Quixote for the emigrés. But all this, indignant 
Frenchmen tell us, is nothing but selfishness. Very 
likely; we make no claim to superior morality. But 
our policy happens to accord with the views of other 
peoples—the Italians, the Americans, the Germans, 
the Russians, all, in fact, so far as we are aware, 
except the French—and it is, as we see it, enlightened 
selfishness. We are at least envisaging a Europe in 
which the interests of other countries rank with our 
own. What is the French alternative? It is no less 
selfish ; indeed, it is supremely selfish, since it subordin- 
ates the whole Continent to the demand for the security 
of France ; and it is incredibly foolish in its calculations. 
We do not accuse the French people of being imperialistic 
by nature, or their rulers of cherishing the ambitions 
of Louis XIV. or Napoleon. They are, nevertheless, 
committing themselves to a policy of militarism, which 
will come back like a boomerang on their own heads. 
Pacts, buffer States, submarines and Senegalese may 
serve for the moment ; but what of a few years hence ? 
These things cannot prevail in the long run against the 
man-power of Russia and Germany; they cannot 
prevail against the national spirit across the Rhine. 
They will not prevail against the economic interests of 
the other nations of Europe. M. Leygues, in discussing 
the proposed Anglo-French Pact the other day, observed 
that the term of ten years was too short for its duration ; 
it would be just then that the difficult period would 

M. Leygues is an optimist; if France is to 
pursue her present course, the difficult period will begin 
a good deal earlier than ten years hence! France 
undoubtedly needs guarantees for her security; she 
has by her own behaviour ever since the Armistice done 
her best to rcuse and consolidate the spirit of revanche 
in Germany. But she will not get those guarantees 
from the only quarter whence they are worth having— 
from the Anglo-Saxon peoples—if they are to involve 








the guarantors in an anti-German policy or in the 
perpetuation of disorder and misery over half Europe. 
If she chooses to revise her attitude, she will have her 
guarantees against aggression, not only from us and 
America, but from the Germans themselves ; for we do 
not believe that Germans regard themselves as having 
been designed by Providence to fight Frenchmen, or 
that the mischief, though it has gone far, is irreparable. 
Let the French statesmen bethink themselves, before 
it is too late, whether they had better not base French 
security on a genuine peace, instead of on the bogus 
truce maintained by the Treaty of Versailles and the 
French armies. Militarism spells misfortune for Europe ; 
for France it spells damnation. 

What are the prospects of the French seeing reason ? 
They are small, if we judge merely by outward signs. 
The Paris Press celebrates the triumph of reaction and 
folly ; M. Poincaré’s acid pen has committed him to an 
extreme programme. But the writings of a politician 
out of office have a habit of becoming scraps of paper 
when he gets into power, and it may well be that, 
as our correspondent in Paris suggests, the new Premier 
will succeed despite himself in carrying out the policy 
that destroyed his predecessor. France is plainly 
beginning to be anxious not only about her ultimate 
security but about her present isolation. She has 
accepted, for the moment, some of the Cannes decisions ; 
she will even go to the Genoa Conference—if she cannot 
kill it before the appointed date! The point that con- 
cerns us here, however, is not the particular concessions 
that M. Poincaré may be willing, or forced, to make in 
deference to French or to foreign opinion. It is what 
concession Mr. Lloyd George ought to make to M. 
Poincaré in the matter of the Entente. To that we 
believe the answer can be given in a single word— 
“none”! Mr. Lloyd George has already done great 
harm to Europe, to his own country, and to France 
into the bargain, by his singular capacity for saying the 
right thing and doing the wrong. He has again and 
again, with the approval of the British people, argued 
in opposition to the crushing of Germany or the boy- 
cotting of Russia, and when it has come to making a 
decision, he has demanded our applause for some tricky 
compromise. His compromises have saved the Entente, 
but they have also made it what it is—a thing of derision 
to any honest man, a lying label for a combination of 
two incompatible policies. Of what use is it to carry 
on the pretence of harmony, when we want Germany 
as a flourishing customer and France wants to treat her 
as a defaulting bankrupt? Of what use is it to talk 
about “a common accord in the maintenance of Euro- 

n peace” when we are convinced that our Ally’s 
method of maintaining peace means certain loss to us 
and the poe of European war ? 

If we have any faith in our own case—which is the 
case of all the world—then we cannot compromise any 
further with the French policy; our oil will not mix 
with their vinegar. There are advantages in our being 
in friendly and close relations with France, but these 
relations must be based on a genuine common interest. 
The so-called Entente does not represent to-day any 
common interest ; it actually works to our  o. 
in keeping us tied to the chariot wheels of France. It 
is time to end it or mend it, and it is time for Mr. Lloyd 
George to say so to M. Poincaré. The choice rests with 
the French. They can mend it by giving some earnest 
of abandoning their economic fantasies and their military 
pretensions. If they prefer to end it, they create a situa- 
tion full of perilous possibilities for all Europe—but 
most perilous for themselves. We do not think they 
will face that. 
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THE 
TRUE POLITICAL ECONOMY 


E have expressed, more than once, our disagree- 
ment with the attitude of those easy optimists 
who maintain that trade and industry have 

only to be let alone in order to regain, in due time, their 
normal health. But the pessimists who, rejecting this 
view, are content to fold their arms and despair, are certainly 
no better. And worst of all is the coalition of illogical 
optimists and do-nothing pessimists which has hitherto 
framed the policy of this country in dealing with unemploy- 
ment. The optimists think a few palliative measures 
good enough to tide over what is a temporary trouble : 
the pessimists, who hold that nothing can be done, accept 
these palliatives because they are, on a short view, cheap, 
and because they produce the illusion that the problem 
is being seriously tackled, and so help to stave off dis- 
content. 

Both sections of this coalition of impossibles ought to 
have received rude shocks during the past few days. For 
the palliatives adopted last December are already having 
their essential futility revealed. There have been, so far, 
two considerable funds from which grants in aid of public 
works for the relief of unemployment could be drawn. 
These are the fund originally placed at the disposal of 
the Government Unemployment Grants Committee and 
the further sum of £10,000,000 voted by Parliament at 
the special session this winter. It is now stated that the 
allocation of both funds is complete, and that no further 
sums are available in aid of new public works which the 
local authorities may desire to institute. Some of the 
money is still unspent, but it will all go towards the com- 
pletion of schemes of work which are already in progress. 
There is, therefore, no prospect that the public resources 
at present available will suffice to provide employment for 
any considerable number of those who are now out of 
work, and the country has to face the fact that all the 
money granted for the provision of work has been allocated 
without producing the smallest visible effect on the total 
volume of unemployment. 

There is, it is true, less utter destitution in the country 
to-day than there was a few months ago; but this is due 
wholly, not to our success in providing work for the un- 
employed, but to the more general adoption of the policy 
of doles. The reinstatement in benefit of those who had 
exhausted their claims under the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and the more widespread granting of relief by the 
Boards of Guardians have, between them, afforded a tiny 
income to many who were previously without resources. 
But this is cold comfort, for what we were told a few 
months ago was precisely that the policy of doles must 
cease and give place to the policy of providing useful work. 
The concession under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
was, moreover, temporary, and the new claims to benefit 
which it recognised are already beginning to run out. 
In a month or less, we shall be back precisely at the point 
where we stood before Parliament met a few months ago 
to settle the problem. 

The Cannes Conference, it is true, has intervened, and 
the Genoa Conference is still to take place. These are 
important from an economic, as well as from a political, 
point of view. But not only is there many a slip ’twixt 
the cup of Mr. Lloyd George’s eloquence at Cannes and 
the lip of actual economic restoration—and M. Poincaré 
has already given the cup a nasty jolt—there is, certainly, 
in any event, no prospect that Cannes or Genoa can bring 
early relief, however much the new policy may be destined 
to accomplish in the more distant future. For some time 
to come, we have our internal and domestic problems to 
face—nearly two million workers unemployed, and a 
weekly bill of two or three million pounds on mere relief 
which carries with it no hope or suggestion of a cure. 





Doubtless we are, in one sense, getting off cheaply with 
an expenditure of two or three millions a week on the relief 
of unemployment. It is not disputed that the immediate 
weekly outlay involved in providing useful work for the 
two million unemployed would be far higher than the sum 
we are spending on doles. In that strictly limited and 
misleading sense of the term, we are, no doubt, “ economis- 
ing.” This form of “economy,” moreover, has already 
proved itself a powerful factor in bringing down wages, 
The prevalence of unemployment has weakened the resist- 
ance of the Trade Unions to wage reductions, for it has 
inevitably created among many of the unemployed a 
disposition to get work at any wages that are offered, and 
among many of the employed a disposition to cling to the 
work they have at almost any sacrifice. If the theory, 
so loudly preached six months ago, that wages had only 
to be reduced in order that trade might revive had been 
even a half-truth, we should have been faced by this time 
with an unexampled boom in almost every industry. But, 
in fact, reduced wages and lower costs of production have, 
except in a very few trades, hardly affected the volume of 
demand, for, at home, ability to purchase has fallen at 
least in proportion to the fall in prices, and, abroad, econ- 
omic dislocation and further depreciated rates of exchange 
present as formidable a difficulty now as when wages and 
costs of production were at their “ peak.” 


The failure of quack remedies to cure the disease, how- 
ever, seems only to result in a demand for “ another bottle 
of the same mixture.” If the wage reductions hitherto 
enforced have produced no effect, let there be more wage 
reductions, and yet more, until we can undersell all com- 
petitors, and even the most impecunious nation can afford 
to buy from us. This attitude not only contemplates a 
quite impossible reduction in the standard of living among 
the British people; it also ignores the fact that the pit 
into which we are striving to descend is bottomless. As 
fast as we descend, the German mark descends before 
us. We cannot catch it, or other depreciated foreign 
currencies, by mending the pace of our own wage reduc- 
tions; our only chance, as some even of our rulers are 
beginning to recognise, is to check its downward career. 
Hence the new reparations policy, and the insistence on a 
new internal financial policy in Germany which will raise 
the cost of production by abolishing the bread subsidy, 
making taxation heavier, and so on. 


Since we cannot outstrip the mark, or bring back pros- 
perity to our foreign trade, by lowering wages, the main 
factor to be considered is the effect of the constant wage 
reductions on the home market. The New South Wales 
Government has just introduced a Bill, closely resembling 
our own Wages Temporary Regulation Acts of 1918 and 
1919, for the absolute stabilisation of the existing wage- 
rates up to the end of the present year. We have urged 
previously that such a measure ought at once to be adopted 
in this country. The stabilisation of wages at a minimum 
figure based on the present cost of living would have an 
important effect, not only in stabilising demand, but also 
in adding to its volume, by removing the inducement 
which now exists to postpone necessary work in the expec- 
tation of lower, and still lower, costs of production. The 
hope of further wage reductions to come is a material 
factor in adding to present unemployment. 

The sound of the Geddes axe reverberates in the council 
chambers of the local authorities. Everywhere, local 
councils have committees at work devising schemes for 
municipal retrenchment. The feature that is common to 
almost all these schemes, apart from their other social 
effects, is that they throw more people out of work. 
Abandon school and house building; restrict tramway 
facilities ; reduce the school age ; shut up the Milk Depart- 
ment; close branch free libraries; leave the public 
parks to take care of themselves—these and _ similar 
economies merely cause the local authorities to discharge 
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men whom the Board of Guardians have, thereupon, to 
relieve or the councils themselves to re-employ on public 
works. The left hand of the “ economist” knows not 
what his right hand is doing. The result of his economies 
js precisely what he charges against the Socialist. He 
may make the poor poorer, but, by helping to cut down 
the sum of productive effort, he makes the rich poorer, 
too. The essence of our present problem is, indeed, that 
acquiescence in unemployment means acquiescence in a 
drastic reduction of the total productivity of the nation. 
Rich men cannot hope, in face of such a reduction, to retain 
their wealth. They become poorer, while the poor sink 
into destitution. It would be better far, from every point 
of view, to spend all we have, and all the State can com- 
mand, in a determined effort to set the productive system 
once more on its feet, than to go on doling out small weekly 
allowances to some and reducing the wages of others, and 
the profits and interest of yet others, until we are all reduced 
to the passive acceptance of a degraded standard of living. 
The balancing of the Budget is not everything; reduced 
taxation is of no advantage if it has to be paid from an 
income more than proportionately reduced. 

We urge, then, that the Government, at a higher immedi- 
ate cost, must adopt the policy of providing useful and 
reproductive work, by setting on foot such schemes as 
will make future production easier and more abundant. 
There is nothing novel about this suggestion, which has 
from the first been the central feature of the Labour Party’s 
programme. It has been echoed in words by Mr. Lloyd 
George, but in practice it has been thrust aside, under 
the short-sighted influence of the financiers, in favour of a 
continuance of the policy of doles. That policy has had 
its full trial, and has been found wanting. We cannot 
wait for Cannes and Genoa—and who knows how long a 
string of European cities where subsequent conferences 
will be held—to accomplish the restoration of Europe. 
We must set about the refashioning of our own productive 
system. The problem is not only, or even mainly, a 
problem of the foreign market. The home market repre- 
sents two-thirds of our trading, and it is this we must make 
an effort to reorganise without waiting for external develop- 
ments, The prospect of a General Election is now receding. 
Parliament, when it meets again, must set to work at once, 
not to “ reform ” the House of Lords, but to tackle afresh 
the whole problem of unemployment—to stabilise wages 
and conditions, to provide reasonable maintenance for 
the unemployed, as a national charge, and to reduce the 
cost of increased doles by setting on foot schemes for the 
provision of work. Let us take steps to institute a national 
system of electrical power, to electrify our railroads, to 
bring the drainage and equipment of our mines up to date, 
to reclaim and develop our land, to re-stock our woods and 
forests. Let us, in fact, completely reverse our present 
policy of making the obsolete productive instruments and 
systems “do” until better times return, and treat the 
present situation as an opportunity that renders abundant 
labour available for constructive work. That, and not 
the policy of doles and skimping, is the true political 
economy for our day and generation. 


M. POINCARE’S POSITION 


Paris, Jan. 17th. 
HERE is no doubt that M. Raymond Poincaré 
starts his new ministerial career under a dread- 
ful weight of suspicion, and, quite frankly in 
many quarters, of detestation. I have tried to ascertain 
the opinion of Frenchmen of all classes. M. Poincaré 
18 popular—probably too popular for his liking— 
mM reactionary circles. Even. the royalists, who are few 


in numbers but multitudinous in vociferation, hail M. 
Poincaré. The Right in the.Chamber extends to him a 
Welcome which may be embarrassing. He is the hero of 





the Echo de Paris. His friends may be found among those 
ardent Catholics who confound religion with politics and 
Catholicism with Nationalism. He is welcomed by soldiers 
and officials. He is regarded with the highest consideration 
at the Institut and in the Universities. Patriotic societies 
of all kinds cheer him. How far does this give a correct 
estimate of M. Poincaré’s policy and personality? The 
ex-President has left little doubt in the minds of French 
and foreign readers about his opinions upon reparations, 
upon the German peril, upon the need of Rhineland occupa- 
tion and coercion. I have never known a more prodigious 
worker, and I am convinced of the sincerity of M. Poincaré. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that his political 
conduct, now that he has responsibility and power, will 
necessarily correspond to his political writings which ex- 
pressed, as it were, his views in a vacuum. 

He is endeavouring to obtain his chief support not from 
the extremists and from the intractable Right, but rather 
from the Centre. Among moderate politicians he is regarded 
with great respect. They believe that he will pursue an 
honest diplomacy, that he will state France’s case firmly but 
politely, that he will not be tricked or cajoled into concessions 
between two games of golf, but will nevertheless endeavour 
to adjust French demands to the demands of England, 
thoughtfully, slowly, after real examination and profound 
study, without thinking too much of the effect of his actions 
on his personal Parliamentary position. He can therefore 
count upon the moderate politicians, who will permit him 
to make whatever concessions may be necessary, provided 
he makes them quietly and with dignity. I have had many 
conversations this week with M. Poincaré’s supporters who 
really matter, and I have the clear impression that much 
more will be allowed to the Poincaré method—impersonal, 
working through technicians—than was allowed to the 
Briand method, which was purely political. This section 
of opinion trusts M. Poincaré ; it did not trust M. Briand, 
who was always jumping about. There is just a chance 
that although Mr. Lloyd George will no longer be able to 
effect temporary facile triumphs at the expense of France— 
triumphs which only served to discredit France—he will 
be able to make steadier and more substantial progress. 
For my part, I think that these ingratiating manners and 
persuasive cleverness are to be deprecated in diplomacy. 
The diplomatist is not a canvasser for a sewing machine 
company, and while it is true that England has often got 
the better of France in these Supreme Council encounters, 
France has realised the next morning that she did not 
want the sewing-machine after all. The moderate men, 
even when they are inclined to agree largely with British 
views—although they naturally lay greater stress upon the 
French claims than does England—resent the suggestion 
that they have been inveigled by the Welsh wizard into a 
situation which they have not reflectively approved in 
advance. 

In estimating the possibilities of politics after the choice 
of M. Poincaré it is necessary to have regard to this point : 
that a move in the British direction by M. Poincaré will 
arouse no resentment in France and may be looked upon as 
definitive, whereas a move in the British direction on the 
part of M. Briand was looked upon as an act of treachery, 
a piece of ignorant foolishness, or a Parliamentary manceuvre, 
in accordance with the temperament and political com- 
plexion of his judges. For the Centre, M. Briand could do 
nothing right, and one must not be deceived by the 
majorities which he obtained for a year. M. Poincaré, on 
the other hand, for some time to come will do no wreng in 
the eyes of the Centre. He might act entirely contrary 
to his writings; he might go to Genoa, accept the mora- 
torium principle, recognise the Soviets, and successfully 
plead that he had given way under the compulsion of 
circumstances and not lightheartedly in a moment of 
aberration or of political calculation. 

But there are other parties and groups who hold M. 
Poincaré in abhorrence as they hold no other man in France. 
o 
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The Radicals distrust him and refuse officially to permit 
the members of their party to enter the Poincaré Cabinet. 
Certainly the Premier has persuaded two or three men who 
are more or less Radicals to serve in his Cabinet. But 
about the attitude of the Radicals in general there cannot 
be any dispute, and the refusal of such men of other groups 
as M. André Tardieu to join him is highly significant. It 
suggests that M. Poincaré will not have a long political 
life. He is in this dilemma: either he carries on the policy 
which is generally regarded, in spite of zig-zags, as the Briand 
policy of accommodation and co-operation—a task not 
easy and fraught with obvious dangers—or he carries out 
what has been supposed to be the Poincaré policy, of 
menaces, of sanctions and (there can be no doubt about the 
consequence) of French isolation—and in that event his 
policy will soon become bankrupt. Either he is as good as 
his word and disaster is then inevitable, or he goes back 
upon his word to the disappointment of his followers. The 
Radicals are reckoning that the dilemma will be too much 
for him, and wish therefore to throw the whole onus of 
the Poincaré policy upon his Ministry in which they have 
no official place. 

For the Socialists the case is clear. Probably nothing 
worse from the social point of view could have been done than 
to appoint M. Poincaré Premier. The Socialists seize 
upon the opportunity of beginning a campaign, not only 
against M. Poincaré, but against the bourgeois Republic. 
M. Poincaré is for them a symbol and a challenge. ‘‘ Poincaré- 
la-guerre”’ they call him. No pains are spared to demonstrate 
his influence on European politics in the days which pre- 
ceded the war. They put him, and with him the whole 
system of capitalist society, with its militarisms, in the 
dock. They are helped in this campaign by the unpopu- 
larity of M. Poincaré among the masses. The French 
people, I cannot insist too strongly, are truly pacific. They 
have had enough of war. I do not believe that they could 
be whipped up to sufficient indignation to make a policy 
of coercion and sanctions possible without real trouble. 
Indeed, I imagine that a partial remobilisation would now 
be a much more difficult affair than it was last May. It 
would be a much more difficult affair under M. Poincaré 
than under M. Briand. Not in the remotest manner do 
I intend here to discuss the responsibilities of the war, 
but the presence of M. Poincaré at the Elysée during the 
war years is a fact which counts heavily with the simple- 
minded public. 

One reason for the fall of M. Briand must certainly be 
registered. He had put in jeopardy Franco-Belgian amity. 
He had touched the Belgian priority. Belgium was ex- 
tremely angry. The French politicians found this final 
dissolution of French friendship intolerable. They realised 
that M. Briand had lost American friendship, had lost 
British friendship, had lost Italian friendship, and now 
Belgian friendship was going. It is always difficult to 
decide what particular event deals the finishing blow to a 
ministry, but I find in the highest political circles a belief 
that this was M. Briand’s fatal blunder. There is a real 
consciousness of the peril of France’s isolation. With the 
growing economic sentiment of which I wrote a few weeks 
ago—and which I new confirm, in spite of certain appear- 
ances—French politics may turn out to be not so bad from 
the English viewpoint as they look. M. Poincaré’s friends 
assure me that his ultimate sentiments are by no means 
so unreasonable as they have been represented to be and 
as, for that matter, M. Poincaré himself has represented 
them to be. In many respects he certainly cannot be 


worse from the viewpoint of liberal-minded men than was 
M. Briand on many occasions. He will probably be allowed 
to work in closer accordance with realities, in more honest 
co-operation with England, than was his predecessor, who 
was perpetually contradicting himself, and who has managed 
to secure for France a reputation which is as bad as it may 
well be, while perpetually persuading the Radicals that he 


was their man. M. Briand managed to make the worst 
of both worlds. He earned for his country increasing 
criticisms of her intransigence and her reliance upon force, 
although he never directed her force effectively. France 
is blamed everywhere for militarism without practising 
militarism in an active sense and securing whatever may 
be the fruits of militarism. By a strange paradox, M. 
Briand, who blundered so badly at Washington in his 
defence of the French army, was looked upon personally 
as essentially pacific! It was upon France that British 
indignation at the submarine demands fell, while M. Briand 
who was responsible for that demand was regarded with 
sympathy. He has been all things to all men, crossing 
continually from one side to the other. It was impossible 
to place him. While he surrendered to Mr. Lloyd George, 
he somehow only provoked reproaches against his country. 
He was never logical with himself. His policy appeared to 
be improvised, swaying curiously from week to week and 
at the mercy of the mood of the Chamber or the pressure 
of Mr. Lloyd George. At any rate, M. Poincaré will bring 
some solidity into French politics and we shall soon know 
where we are. The former uncertainty was becoming 
unendurable for those who take European politics seriously, 
SisLEY HuDDLEsTon. 


KING PETROL 


ROM the multitudinous and hideous  signboards 
HF which disfigure the countryside, not to speak 
of newspaper advertisements, extolling one brand 
of motor spirit as compared with another, the man in the 
street might justifiably conclude that there was intense 
competition between the producers of that commodity. 
If a user of petrol, however, he knows that the price of the 
different brands of the same strength is identical, there 
being no more competition in this direction than there 
is in regard to postage stamps. When, however, the 
postage rates are raised, there is a great commotion through- 
out the country and various sections of the community 
rightly demand an explanation, through their elected 
representatives, of the reasons for this increase in the cost 
of a necessary service ; but, when we open our newspapers 
and read a curt announcement that the price of petrol 
has been fixed at so many pence more (or less) per gallon, 
such change is accepted much as though it were a divine 
law. No one stops to inquire who it is that settles these 
charges, why they occur, and how it comes that, by a most 
extraordinary coincidence, it flashes across the minds of 
the controllers of the various brands at precisely the same 
moment that it is time for an increase or a decrease. 
Important as the price of petrol is to the motor car 
owner, it is of no less moment to the whole community. 
The supply and distribution of petrol rank with those 
of coal, gas and electricity as among the most vital necessities 
of modern life, and upon the cost of the motive power of 
road transport depends largely the cost of living in the 
future, for transport is the dominant factor in the cost 
of many a food-stuff and finished article. Lord Furness 
told us the other day that the transport of raw materials, 
etc., incurred in the manufacture and delivery of one ton 
of finished steel costs £2 2s., and an Aberdeen newspaper 
has just pointed out that the railway carriage of a par- 
ticular consignment of fish from Inverness to Billingsgate 
costs 14s., which was over four times the value of the fish 
itself. Competition by road transport is the only effective 
method of preventing railway charges for both goods and 
passengers from becoming prohibitive; the cost of road 
transport is, however, almost wholly dependent upon the 
cost of petrol. But, it may be asked, is there no alternative 
to petrol as a means of propelling road vehicles? The 
memorandum issued the other day by the Fuel Research 
Board of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research on the subject of fuel for motor transport leads 
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to the conclusion that there is little prospect of any rival 
to petrol, or gasolene as it is called in the country which 
both produces and consumes the bulk of that valuable 
liquid. The Fuel Research Board states that “ the prospect 
is remote of adding materially to the supply of liquid fuel 
for internal combustion engines in this country by the 
manufacture of alcohol from home-grown materials,” 
and it is equally discouraging with regard to the possibility 
of synthetic production of cheap fuel on a commercial 
scale. 

From the point of view of necessity oil in its various 
degrees of refinement, be it crude oil or petrol, occupies 
an impregnable position. Not only is it essential to motor 
transport, but throughout the world the conversion of 
sea-going vessels from coal to oil consumption is going on. 
On many railways a similar transformation is in process, 
and in several works plant is being installed which permits of 
the replacement of coal by oil. The advantages of this 
liquid fuel over coal are not measured only by the immediate 
difference in cost. For example, when the Olympic 
and Aguitania (22,000 tons) were converted for oil fuel, 
the daily consumption of liquid fuel was 610 tons, as against 
950 tons of coal. Thus sufficient fuel can now be taken 
on board to cover both the outward and homeward journeys, 
and the whole supply can be taken in six and three-quarter 
hours, whereas it used to take three and a half days to get 
the coal into the bunkers. The number of stokers has 
been reduced by more than 150, whilst on the other hand 
800 more passengers and 1,000 tons additional freight can 
be carried. The speed of the ship has been increased to 
twenty-two knots, and the number of trips per year thereby 
raised from twenty to twenty-one. 

The demand for oil is sure enough; what concerns the 
community is the supply, who controls it, to what extent 
competition is permitted, and whether the peoples of the 
world can afford to allow a commodity, as vital to their 
existence as coal, to be under the complete control of two 
or three international combines. For this is the fact. 
The production, refining, transport and distribution of 
practically all the petrol used throughout the world is 
under the control of less than fifty men, combined in 
three groups. These are the Standard Oil (represented 
in this country by the Anglo-American Oil Company), 
the Royal Dutch-Shell combine, and the Burmah-Anglo- 
Persian Oil group. The reports issued in 1920-1921 of the 
Sub-Committee appointed under the Profiteering Act to 
consider the price of motor fuel convicted the trusts of 
unconscionable profiteering. The profits made by the 
oil combines, if they were revealed in their entirety, would 
“stagger humanity,” but their structure is such that 
the full profits are never likely to be shown. For they are 
holding companies ; that is to say, the principal company 
of the combine holds the share capital of scores of subsidiary 
companies registered under the laws of various countries, 
and derives most of its revenue from dividends received 
from those companies. Such dividends represent merely 
a part of the profits earned by the subsidiary companies, 
and can be made large or small to fit the needs of the mother 
company—this being a case of cutting the cloth according 
to the coat desired—and the undistributed portion of the 
profits goes to further acquisitions of oil-bearing lands 
or of other forms of property. 


Let us glance for a moment at the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company, Ltd., which, with its predominant 
partner, the Royal Dutch Petroleum Company, rivals 
the Rockefeller interests in its magnitude and financial 
resources. The Shell Company was registered in October, 
1897, and in 1907 joined hands with the Royal Dutch, the 
interests of the two concerns in most of the controlled 
undertakings being in the ratio of two-fifths to the Shell 
and three-fifths to the Royal ‘Dutch. Two chief subsidiary 
companies were formed, one under English law, viz., the 
Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Contpany, and one under Dutch 


law, viz., the Bataafsche Petroleum Company. These two 
companies, in turn, hold the share capital of some scores 
of other companies, the list of which would occupy at 
least a page of the New STaTESMAN ; they also own between 
them large land areas all over the globe, refineries, fleets of 
oil tankers, etc. The history of the combine is one 
of uninterrupted extension and purchase of any other 
interests which become important. In 1918 it went right 
into the home of its great competitor by acquiring large 
interests in the Californian oil fields, and only a few weeks ago 
it acquired control of the Union Oil Company of Delaware, 
an American concern with a chain of subsidiary and 
affiliated companies whose assets are estimated to be 
worth $75,000,000. 


Two-thirds of the world’s production of oil comes from 
the United States, which is, however, far and away the 
greatest consumer, the consumption of oil per capita in 
that country being just twenty times that of Great Britain. 
From being the world’s greatest oil exporting country, the 
United States is now on the point of having to import 
that commodity. The next great oil-yielding country, 
and one that shows enormous potentialities, is Mexico, 
and here, in the shape of the Mexican Eagle Oil Company 
owned by Lord Cowdray and his associates (the Pearson 
group), was springing up a great producer, which threatened 
to share the world markets with the other two combines. 
Accordingly, in 1918, the Shell-Royal Dutch combine 
acquired contro! of the Mexican Eagle Company, leaving 
Lord Cowdray with a fortune reminiscent of Monte Cristo. 
The magnitude of this acquisition may be gauged by the 
fact that the recently issued report of the Mexican Eagle 
Company showed a net profit for last year of seven millions 
sterling. In every quarter of the globe where there is oil, 
the Shell-Royal Dutch combine has its exploration and 
development companies and, where necessary, its pipe line 
and refineries, tank steamers and distributing concerns, 
be it Canada or Venezuela, Trinidad or Egypt, New Zealand 
or Roumania. If by some extraordinary circumstance the 
combine loses money on a roundabout, it increases the 
charge for its swings. A revolution occurs in Russia and 
causes the disappearance from the world’s markets of that 
great oil producer. The Russian interests of the combine 
represented an issued capital of £3,010,000 and 40,000,000 
roubles ; a mere trifle like this is just written off as lost, 
and no longer stands in the balance-sheet, the shortage in 
production caused by the Russian débdcle having been 
more than compensated for by the increased price obtained 
for the combine’s productions in other parts of the world. 


The history of both the Shell and Royal Dutch Company’s 
capital is one of bonus distributions and issues of new 
shares on terms themselves constituting appreciable bonuses. 
In 1917 shareholders received one new share for every 
four held, and in the following year they received, also 
out of undistributed profits, three new fully-paid shares for 
every five held. In spite of these huge capital increases 
the annual dividend has been maintained for many years 
past at 85 per cent., free of income tax, and this in addition 
to the building up of huge reserve funds. When one bears 
in mind that these dividends are paid out of dividends 
received from the subsidiary companies, which distribute 
merely a portion of their profits, it will be gathered that 
the value of the proportion of the assets owned by the 
Shell Company alone must represent a fabulous figure. 
So involved is the financial history of the concern that it 
is hardly possible to compute the profits made by the 
original holders of shares; but some idea of their extent 
may be gained when it is stated that a person who bought 
1,000 Shell Transport ordinary shares in 1916 at, say, £5 
each (the quotation that year oscillated between £4 10s. 
and £5 12s. 6d.) at a cost of £5,000, would have received 
in 1917 250 bonus shares, in 1918 750 bonus shares, 
and in 1919 1,000 more shares against payment of £1,000. 


At an expenditure, therefore, of £5,000 in 1916 and £1,000 
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in 1919, he would to-day be the holder of 8,000 
shares, which even in the present depressed state of the 
share market are worth over £18,700, besides having 
received during the five years about £4,000 in dividends, 
free of income tax. 

What can be done to check the control of these combines 
over the great motive power of the present and the future ? 
We now come to a most interesting possibility. The two 
fields on which the world relies principally for increased 
supplies of oil are Mexico and Persia. In Mexico the 
Rockefeller and the Shell-Royal Dutch interests are supreme ; 
in Persia, however, concessions for the whole of the country, 
with the exception of the five Northern Provinces, are 
held by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, two-thirds of 
whose ordinary capital of £7,500,000 is held by the British 
Government, the remainder being held by the Burmah 
Oil Company and a few favoured individuals. The Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company is already a large producer, and its 
potentialities are enormous. That it is following the same 
policy of expansion as the two great world oil combines is 
shown by the following extract from the prospectus -of 
the £3,500,000 of 9 per cent. cumulative second preference 
shares issued in March last : 

The company has, since its incorporation, either directly or 
through subsidiary companies, extensively developed its producing 
territory and has built pipelines, refineries, installations and tank 
steamers to deal with its rapidly increasing production, and has 
also considerably extended its sphere of operations by the acquisition 
of concessions in other parts of the world and by the purchase of 
other established businesses. 

The company and its subsidiary companies own all the issued 
share capital of the British Petroleum Company, Ltd., the British 
Tanker Company, Ltd., the Homelight Oil Company, Ltd., the 
Petroleum Steamship Company, Ltd., the National Oil Refineries, 
Ltd., the Tanker Insurance Company, Ltd., and practically all 
the shares in the First Exploitation Company, Ltd., and the 
Bakhtiari Oil Insurance Company, Ltd. It further holds a con- 
trolling interest in Scottish Oils, Ltd., the British Oil Bunkering 
Company, Ltd., North Persian Oils, Ltd., dnd holds large interests 
in numerous other similar concerns. 


It may be added that a day or two ago the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company struck oil on its concessions in Argentina. 

In order to market its products the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company had to make contracts with a concern belonging 
to the Shell group, but at midsummer next, these price 
maintenance agreements expire, and if the British Govern- 
ment desires it, an era of competition in petrol might 
commence. Sight must not be lost, however, of the fact 
that unless the Anglo-Persian Company can supply a 
considerable proportion of the 250,000,000 gallons of petrol 
Great Britain now consumes annually, it would be possible 
for the combine to produce a shortage by diverting ship- 
ments to other countries. Probably on this account the 
Profiteering Committee did not content itself with sug- 
gesting to the Government that it should use its controlling 
interests in the Anglo-Persian Company to place petroleum 
on the British market at reasonable rates, but added that 
the question of the control of the world’s supply of petroleum 
should be brought before the Economic Section of the 
League of Nations. 


An interesting suggestion in connection with municipal 
supplies of petrol—the municipalities being large users— 
has been made in the Times and elsewhere by Captain F. W. 
Cable, the Westminster Council Cleansing Surveyor. This 
gentleman states that it is possible to obtain some non- 
trust consignments of petrol, if only the necessary storage 
were available, and he suggests that the Ministry of Trans- 
port should purchase such cheap supplies of petrol in bulk, 
store it and resell to the municipalities. On December 
15th last, the Westminster City Council unanimously 
passed the following resolution: “That the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils, the London County Council, and other 
Metropolitan public authorities be invited to co-operate in 
an application to the Ministry of Transport with a view to 
obtaining bulk supplies of petrol from uncontrolled sources, 
and that the matter be also referred to the Metropolitan 





Boroughs Standing Joint Committee.” When a strike of 
coalminers occurs the Government displays extraordinary 
activity in preventing coal from reaching famine prices ; 
true, in the case of oil one is up against some very powerful 
interests, and not merely one’s own countrymen, but 
the British public requires to be as much protected against 
inordinately dear oil as against an excessive price for coal, 
It may be true that “ Oil is King,” but let us at least see 
to it that he be made a constitutional monarch. 
A. Emit Davies. 


SOLOMON IN ALL HIS GLORY 


PRETTY controversy has arisen about the cinema- 
A play, The Queen of Sheba, which is to be produced to- 

day at the Albert Hall. The Rev. F. B. Meyer, for 
one, has entered a chivalrous protest. Not only does he 
object to the film on the ground that it “ tends to discredit 
the Bible with the general crowd,” but he is filled with 
generous indignation at what he regards as an attack on 
the character of the Queen of Sheba. “‘ Why blast the 
character of the Queen of Sheba,” he asks, “‘ by presenting 
her as ‘a half-clothed courtesan’?” The producer of 
the film has naturally no mind to lie down under these 
grave charges. He makes it clear that the Queen of Sheba 
is a lady for whom he has a chivalrous respect second only 
to Dr. Meyer’s own. He has not clothed her in crinolines, 
but at least he has given her as many garments as was 
practicable without outraging the local colour that is so 
necessary in a film. ‘Contrast her gowns,” he bids us 
warmly, “‘ with some of the evening creations women wear 
to-day.” Beginning with a defence of her clothes, he 
goes on to a defence of her character. “‘ We can prove,” 
he declares, “‘ by quoting any number of sub-titles, and 
by our whole treatment of the story, that the Queen of 
Sheba was received with all the dignity due to her as a 
queen, and that Solomon’s interest in her was purely 
admiration, which latef developed into love.” It is clear, 
indeed, that it has been the producer’s ambition throughout 
to show us Solomon as a perfect gentleman and the Queen 
of Sheba as a perfect lady. Instead of doing anything to 
discredit the Bible he has actually done something to 
improve the Bible, by leaving out certain discreditable 
insinuations with which that well-known work is a trifle 
free. ‘* We have taken the liberty,” he says, “ of softening 
the impression conveyed in the Bible, where Solomon is 
portrayed as a polygamist.” There speaks a tender heart. 
“Gently scan your brother man,” says the poet: we 
challenge anyone to scan Solomon more gently than this. 
The producer—or, rather, the managing director of the 
producers—will not even say anything which might seem 
to commit him to the view that the Bible version of the 
story is substantially correct. He is as delicate in speech 
as a lawyer defending the interests of a client. It is as 
though he were to say: “The Bible does undoubtedly 
portray my client as a polygamist. With all respect be 
it said, that is where the Bible and I differ. Alas, what 
book is perfect ? Did not Shakespeare himself give a sea- 
coast to Bohemia? Did not Miss May Sinclair describe an 
association football match in which one of the players 
scored a try? One must not believe a thing simply because 
it appears in a book. Let us hold fast to an old and tried 
principle of British justice and give Solomon the benefit 
of the doubt, as it would be given to the humblest accused 
person in the land. Of one thing we may be sure. Solomon 
was not nearly so polygamous as the ladies of his harem 
were painted.” 

It seems odd that Dr. Meyer should find anything to object 
to in so friendly and even sentimental an attitude. After 
all, most of us have been unconsciously making allowances 
for Solomon since our childhood. Every child who has 
been brought up on the Bible learned at an early age to 
“soften the impression” which that exceedingly frank 
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history gives of a good many of the patriarchs and kings 
of early times. Most of us have read the Bible, not realistic- 
ally, but idealistically. In our childhood, we did not judge 
Abraham and Jacob and David and Solomon by the hard 
and realistic standard by which we judged a schoolmistress 
or other school-children’s parents. There were questionings 
at the back of our minds about Abraham and Jacob, but 
we had a vague feeling that we must not push our questioning 
too far and that Abraham and Jacob were figures in a 
holier world than we could quite understand. Not that 
we regarded themas faultless: we knew that Abraham had 
once told a lie. But we did not allow his readiness to 
slaughter his son to revolt us as the same sort of conduct 
would have revolted us in the man living next door. As 
for the general morals of some of the Old Testament heroes, 
we allowed them to remain something of a blur. We went 
on the broad assumption that they were good men, as good 
men as ever took up the collection on a Sunday morning, 
and that if they married and killed people rather more 
vigorously than the grown-up people we knew, they were 
none the less models for the nursery—holy and inspired 
men, whose worst deeds made nobler Sunday reading than 
the best deeds of Jack the Giant-killer. On the whole, 
this was a justifiable view. It meant, at least, that, if we 
judged the heroes of an earlier civilisation at all, we did 
not judge them by the standards of the nineteenth century. 
We insensibly attributed noble qualities to polygamists 
and homicides, and thus arrived at a much more common- 
sense view of the morals of ancient times than do certain 
mocking critics of the Old Testament. On the other hand, 
many Puritans were not content to admire the Old Testa- 
ment heroes in this blurred, easygoing way. They wished 
themselves to live in some respects like Old Testament 
characters. They did not, it is true, advocate the revival 
of polygamy, but they believed it was a sacred duty to 
emulate the bloodthirstiness of which they read in the Old 
Testament and to smite their enemies as the enemies of 
the Lord. The Stuarts may have made love like Old 
Testament heroes; the Puritans, who were shocked by 
this, made war like Old Testament heroes. Even here, 
however, they showed a certain moderation. There is 
not, we believe, in the history of the Puritans any record 
of a dying speech so bloodthirsty as that of King David. 
As David lay on his deathbed, he called for his eighteen- 
year-old son Solomon and bequeathed to him his last 
wishes. He spoke to him particularly about Shimei the 
son of Gera, a Benjamite of Bahurim. ‘“ Thou art a wise 
man,” are the last words that King David is recorded to 
have uttered, “‘and knowest what thou oughtest to do 
unto him; but his hoar head bring thou down to the grave 
with blood.” Having given these instructions, David was 
content, and slept with his fathers. Enemies of the Christian 
religion have often been derisive at the shocking reading 
that is put into the hands of children in the Old Testament, 
and they are as severe on David and Solomon as on 
thugs and bigamists belonging to our own time. They 
are horrified to see children taught to regard as the wisest 
man in history Solomon, who no sooner ascended the 
throne than he murdered his own brother for asking 
if he might marry Abishag the Shunamite. Nothing that 
Solomon ever did, indeed, however wicked or unwise, seems 
able to destroy the conviction of his wisdom in the minds of 
children, His wisdon is, for most of us, the primary fact, 
and we read all the other facts of his career in the light of 
this. Even when we read that he “had seven hundred 

wives, princesses, and three hundred concubines,” we 

regard this as a grave lapse rather than a negation of his 

essential virtue. We are not sure even whether the most 

blameworthy feature in the business may not have been 

that so many of the wives he chose were of the wrong 

on. Luckily, the religious writers, like the film- 

producers, have come to the conclusion that Solomon’s 

polygamy has been greatly exaggerated. ‘‘ The enormous 
number of wives (700) and concubines (800) attributed 





to him,” says a writer in The Catholic Encyclopedia, “* must 
be made up by counting all the female slaves of the palace 
among the concubines. Even then the figures must be 
grossly exaggerated. Klostermann has wisely remarked 
that the two items are not in the right proportion, and he 
is inclined, and we think with good reason, to suspect that 
70 wives and 800 concubines was the original statement 
of the sacred narrative.” What a difference this imme- 
diately makes to the picture most of us have formed of 
Solomon! How moderate he now seems! How quietly 
domestic! Not yet quite fit, perhaps, to appear on a film 
at the Albert Hall, but he certainly looks much more like 
a family man than he did, and less like the head of an 
institution. 

Even so, we confess, if Solomon is to be put on the 
movies at all, we should prefer it to be the Solomon of the 
Bible. Our grandfathers objected to the introduction of 
any of the characters in the Bible into the theatre, and 
we had rather they were left out of the theatre altogether 
than introduced as Solomon is being introduced into 
Kensington. The proximity of the Albert Memorial may 
count for much, but to make Solomon wear the white 
flower of a blamelsss life seems to us to be an illegitimate 
tampering with history. We had rather see him turned 
into a funny character at once as the medieval dramatists 
turned Noah. A delightful musical comedy could be 
written around Solomon—a musical comedy far nearer the 
facts of life than a cinema-play that softens the impression 
that Solomon was a polygamist. What choruses there 
could be! What processions of wives, slaves, and sailors 
bringing in their cargoes of gold and silver, ivory and 
apes and peacocks from Tharshish! Such a musical 
comedy, unfortunately, would shock many people. The 
only character in the Old Testament in regard to whom 
comic treatment is generally admissible is Noah. Luckily, 
Noah’s Ark has come down as a nursery toy. We do not 
know how long it is since its invention: there is, we believe, 
no mention of it in English literature earlier than The 
Cricket on the Hearth. Yet, for some reason, Noah has been 
singled out from among all the characters in the Bible 
and handed over to the comic spirit to play with as it 

leases. It is only fair to say that the inventor of the 
Noah’s Ark did not blast anybody’s character, but this 
may have been because no one who had a character that 
could be blasted was allowed into the Ark. It is obvious 
that Solomon does not lend himself to the same innocent 
playfulness of treatment, and, indeed, most of the jests 
that have been made about him and the other great figures 
in the Old Testament have been regarded hitherto as 
savouring of blasphemy. The world reads the Old Testa- 
ment in a less literarily reverent spirit now than was usual 
in the last century, but, even so, we doubt if Biblical 
comedies would be popular even to-day. People of taste 
dislike a travestying of the great heroic literature. Many 
even of those who admire Mark Twain can neither endure 
nor forgive his Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. Bur- 
lesques founded on the Bible would, most likely, be found 
boring by many of those who would not be shocked. Yet, 
if Solomon must appear on the stage at all, we had rather 
see him burlesqued than softened. A burlesque might at 
least bear some relation to the facts. A softening of the 
impression, as a result of which Solomon ceases to appear 
the polygamist he was, can hardly produce less of a travesty 
than if we were to make him a red-nosed comedian and send 
him round the music-halls. If the part of Solomon must 
be acted at all, then let it be by Charlie Chaplin. 


MAMMALS AND BIRDS 
OF THE MOUNTAINS 


VERY typical mountain shows three zones—first 
E the forest and woodland, then the treeless steppe 
tracts with varied herbage and often with yood 
pasture on shelves and plateaux, and then uppermost 
the relatively barren heights with “ alpines ” and lichens, 
like the tundra of the low moorland and plain. So if 
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we try to take a survey of the tenants of the mountains, 
we can profitably distinguish those of the forest, such 
as bears; those of the steppe tracts, such as wild sheep 
and goats; and those of the sparsely clad uppermost 
stretches, such as the marmots of the high Alps. 

But we would suggest, for North Temperate countries, 
another grouping which is not less instructive, and is, 
in a way, more interesting. We may divide the tenants 
of the mountains into the relicts, the insurgent colonists 
and the refugees. By the relicts we mean the survivors 
of an Arctic or glacial tundra fauna that once extended, 
on the low grounds, from the north far into Central 
Europe. When the climate became milder and the 
glaciers retreated, many of the northern animals left their 
bones in the south. It was too mild for them. Others, 
like the reindeer, probably managed to trek northwards, 
but others went up the mountains. Those who followed 
the last alternative are our relicts. One of the best 
examples of this is the little snow vole, which rarely 
descends below 4,000 feet, and goes up to the very summits. 
It has a tough constitution, it burrows beneath the snow 
from one root to another, it stores for the time of bitterest 
scarcity. The snow vole was originally a tundra mammal, 
but it has conquered the great heights and found an area 
where it has no enemies. Similarly, the marmot was once 
a tenant of steppe-land ; its bones are found in low-ground 
caves and as far south as Gratz; but now it is at home 
in very inhospitable places on the Alps. It burrows, 
it stores bedding and blankets at least, it is quick to sound 
the danger signal—whistling through its teeth—and it 
circumvents the winter by sinking into sleep. Or, again, 
there is the mountain hare or blue hare, first cousin of 
the common mankin, but a distinctively northern species, 
In glacial and inter-glacial times it came far south in 
the low grounds; when a milder climate set in, some 
migrated and others climbed. So on the mountains this 
relict holds its own to-day, safe in its elusive roving, in 
its ability to thrive on short commons (nibbling at lichens 
when hard pressed), in its quiescence during the day, 
and in its winter assumption of a white dress which con- 
serves the precious animal heat and gives the creature 
a Gyges ring, on a snowy background at any rate. As a 
bird to cap the mountain hare we may take the 
ptarmigan, famous for its three moults in the year. It is 
a northern bird, but in the more southerly part of its range 
it is strictly confined to high altitudes. Even in Scotland 
it has disappeared from the southern counties. On the 
mountains of the Highlands this non-migratory relict 
keeps its foothold. It can subsist on berries and shoots ; 
it has a heart suited to the strain of living at a high 
altitude (far stronger than that of its cousin, the willow 
grouse of the Lowlands); it turns white in winter; and 
perhaps there is a touch of perfection in the way it moults 
its worn claws and finds fresh ones ready underneath. 

The second contingent of mountain animals consists of 
insurgent colonists from the steppe-lands, which found it 
practicable to make a living at considerable altitudes, 
especially where there are shelves and plateaux with good 
soil, Just as the industrious Swiss migrate in the summer 
to their ‘‘ Alps,” and feed an astonishing number of cattle 
on these high mountain shelves, so many animals have 
done. The chamois is nowadays a mountain-loving 
antelope, but it was probably, to begin with, a tenant 
of the Asiatic steppes. It is hardy; it is alert to sense 
danger and give the social signal by whistling or stamping ; 
it has a thick coat and a woolly under-vest ; its hoofs are 
well suited for gripping the rocks, the outer edges being 
higher than the sole. Everyone knows how it disappears 
up what seems to the amateur an unscaleable mountain- 
side, or hurls itself down a precipice and looks up blandly 
from below. If we understand the chamois as an insurgent 
colonist from the low grounds, we understand a score of 
others, from the goral of Indian altitudes to the so-called 
Rocky Mountain goat which ascends to the loftiest peaks, 





Bovine animals belong to the plains and steppes, but the 
grunting yak of Tibet ascends to 20,000 feet. This black 
ox, as agile as it is strong, extraordinarily shaggy and 
Spartan, seems to delight in enduring hardness. Valued 
for hide and hair, flesh and milk, it adds to its virtues in 
being docile. It is an unspeakably enduring beast of 
burden—crossing glaciers, pushing through snow-drifts, 
and fording ice-cold torrents. It is a creature of the 
plains that has mastered the mountain-steppes, and if 
we understand the yak we also understand numerous 
kinds of wild sheep and wild goats—the unlucky ibex of 
the Alps and the fine markhor of the Himalayas. It is 
the law of life to look out for niches of opportunity, and 
these insurgent colonists have found not merely a niche, 
but a shelf. Doubtless there have been many who tried 
whose constitutions failed to stand the rigorous tests, 
We have also to remember the age-long conflict between 
carnivores and herbivores, and the continual tendency of 
the latter to retreat before the former. To the sheep 
and goats the discovery of the mountain-shelves meant 
not only pasturage but safety—safety for a while, till the 
forest carnivores followed them; and so we understand 
the snow leopard and the mountain puma. 

Let us take two birds for a change. Many are familiar 
with our long-billed tree-creeper, which runs up the stem 
like a mouse, stopping at short intervals to probe insects 
out of the crevices of the bark. A relative of this interesting 
bird is the beautiful rock-creeper of the precipitous cliffs, 
It falls down the face in zig-zag lines, checks itself by 
spreading its beautifully coloured wings; it ascends in 
jerks, opening and closing like a big butterfly, and picking 
out small insects and spiders with its long curved bill. 
If we understand the rock-creepers’ colonisation we have 
the key to Alpine accentor and Alpine swift, to rock 
thrush and snow finch, and more besides. We referred 
a moment ago to insurgent carnivorous mammals like the 
snow leopard, and we should place the golden eagle on 
the same platform—as a colonist of the heights, following 
such creatures as the grouse and the hare. To some 
extent doubtless it is also a refugee, for it is a slowly 
multiplying bird, and a bit of a specialist in its diet. It 
lives dangerously and naturally seeks safe retreats. 

The third set of mountain animals includes the refugees, 
hard-pressed creatures which have sought out an asylum 
—a way of escape from the too intense competition of the 
crowded low grounds. This is well illustrated by the 
coneys or hyraxes of Africa, Palestine and Syria. They 
are small animals, “a feeble folk”; they are not very 
quick and not very clever—wary rather than “ wise”; 
they have little in the way of weapons or armour; and 
they do not burrow. What chance have these old- 
fashioned creatures, almost anachronisms ? Some of them 
have saved themselves by becoming arboreal, and the 
others by ascending the mountains, even to 10,000 feet. 
They have thick coats that “keep out the cold,” and 
their feet are well adapted for scrambling among the rocks. 
Another refugee is the desman of the Pyrenees, an extra- 
ordinary bundle of curiosities, that occurred long ago in 
Britain. It is about five inches long in body and as much 
again in tail; it has a very mobile proboscis, like the 
beginning of a miniature elephant’s trunk, which it twists 
round its food. It is said to be able to put it into its 
mouth. Now this creature belongs to the dwindling order 
of insectivores—a primitive group of mammals—and it 
keeps agoing as a refugee on the heights. In fairness 
we must add that it has also become aquatic, like our 
own water shrew, and that it is likewise a burrower. 
If we understand the desman’s story, we also understand 
the Alpine shrew, the Tibetan mole-shrew, and the 
Himalayan swimming shrew; all are refugees. 

Writing at the age of sixty-two, Ruskin said that though 
he had spent much time beside torrents, he had never 
seen a water-ouzel alive! This was an extraordinary 
statement, for the beautiful bird is very widely distributed 
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throughout Britain on quickly-flowing streams that ripple 
over stones. It is particularly fond of mountain streams, 
and may be seen or heard at a level of 5,000 feet. Now 
the point is that the water-ouzel is a near relative of 
the wrens which has become aquatic. It walks on the 
bed of the stream, gripping with its toes, and it also uses 
its wings in a sort of underwater flight. It feeds on small 
water animals, and makes a domed nest of grass and moss 
under a waterfall or in some such safe place. The male’s 
wren-like song may be heard in mid-winter, sounding so 
cheerily from a stone on the mountain stream that we 
wonder if the word conqueror would not haye been better 
than refugee. 

Let us take a clearer case to end with—the North 
American mountain beaver. This is a primitive rodent, 
almost “a living fossil”—a short-tailed, blunt-snouted, 
chunky creature rather over a foot long, grey to black in 
colour. It is a timid, slow-going animal, with a cumber- 
some gait, so leisurely that a child can catch it. It is 
dull of sight and hearing, and it has no voice except a 
noise made by rasping the lower incisors sideways across 
the tips of those above. Everything is against the survival 
of this anachronism, and yet it holds fast. When we ask 
“how?” the answer comes: it is elusive, nocturnal, 
a burrower, a storer of varied vegetable food, a social 
creature, very sensitive to touch and keen of smell. But, 
to our thinking, part of the answer would be left out if 
we did not add that it goes up the well-clad hill slopes 
to 6,000-8,000 feet. The mountain beaver is a successful 
refugee. J. ArtHour THomson. 


Correspondence 
MILITARIST GUARANTEES TO FRANCE 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Surely this country will not consegt to a second plunge 
into the Versailles quagmire, involving a recrudescence of 

The disarmament of Germany, so beneficial to her, and the 
one bright outcome of the Great War, should now, by her consent, 
be perpetuated, thus rendering France immune from attack 
on her Eastern border without need of further guarantees. 

To obtain Germany’s consent to this plan, supervised by the 
Assembly, she would be entitled to certain financial and trading 
concessions, to the ending of Allied occupation of her territory, 
and of pinpricks generally.—Yours, etc., 

January 12th. A. P. Buscu-MIcHELL. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of December 31st, a gentleman, writing to 
you under the name of “* Nemo,” makes the following remarks 
concerning public schools: “ I coach for the Universities and so 
am in touch with the type of education handed out from most 
of the greater public schools, and I must say that it compares 
' very unfavourably with that of the average board school. Boys 
of 17 and 20 come to me quite unable to write an essay on the 
simplest subjects ; some cannot spell or are quite useless at the 
simpler processes of arithmetic.” 

Masters in public schools (I am one) usually allow statements 
of this kind to pass in silence. With the throng of applicants 
for admission, which at present besieges the entrance gates, 
they can afford to do so; and besides, those who have an 
intelligent knowledge of public schools (in which number it is 
courteous to include all parents, actual and prospective, of public 
school boys) can estimate remarks of the Nemo kind at their 
proper value. But it is holiday time and, as the matter may 
interest some of your readers whose acquaintance with public 
schools is not close or recent, perhaps you will allow me to 
spend a little of my leisure in setting forth, as briefly as may be, 
the position concerning public school boys and entrance to the 
Universities. ; 

In the school in which I labour, and the circumstances in other 



















public schools are similar, exactly 50 of our 250 boys, in July 
last, at the end of the School year, held the School Certificate of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. The 
School Certificate, if obtained with credit in a certain number of 
subjects, enables a boy to enter any English or Scotch University 
without further examination. It is described in the Regulations 
as “a test of general education.”” Of boys who go from us to the 
Universities, I reckon 85 per cent. enter by means of the School 
Certificate, a further 10 per cent. take Responsions or the Previous 
Examination direct from us, the remaining 5 per cent. have 
recourse to gentlemen who coach for the Universities. Happily, 
this 5 per cent. represents only a small minority of those to 
whom we “hand out education.” They are those who have 
failed to make their way up the school. They are a dwindling 
band. If they disappear, Nemo’s occupation—as a pedagogue— 
will be gone. In the field of letters, polemics, rather than apolo- 
getics, a great future seems assured for him.—Yours, etc., 


A. W. G. 
Radley, Berks., 
January 11th. 


“SLAVE VIRTUES” AND OTHER VIRTUES 


To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 

Sm,—I agree with Mr. Cole that punctuality and regularity 
are habits rather than virtues; certainly they are not virtues 
for which grown people deserve praise or children prizes. When 
we read that a certain child has received a prize for attending 
school for ten years without being late or absent once, some of 
us may be inclined to say: “ Nasty little prig; he'll never 
do any good,” and I daresay we should not be far wrong. 

But though punctuality and regularity may not exactly be 
virtues, the absence of them is certainly an offence. And surely 
it is an offence not so much against efficiency as against decent 
living in a community. The unpunctual person is a selfish 
beast, although he may be an excellent “ producer,” simply 
because he values other people’s time and convenience as less 
important than his own. The journalist who leaves his papers 
and writing materials littered about, when he knows that his 
wife will have to clear them away next minute to lay the table, 
is a cad, though he may write the most amusing articles that were 
ever penned. The bank holiday tripper who leaves broken 
bottles and paper and banana skins about in some beautiful 
spot in the country is an enemy of our peace, though he were 
the champion bricklayer in Christendom. In all this, it seems 
to me, Mr. Cole is doing just what he condemns others for doing, 
referring everything to the single category of “ production.” 

But a stranger aberration follows. Mr. Cole runs together 
“ thoroughness, loyalty, and several more virtues of the same 
order ”’ with his despised punctuality ; that is to say, these, too, 
are “slave” virtues! Thoroughness and loyalty “slave” 
virtues, and chiefly valuable as means to efficiency in production! 
Why, surely, thoroughness is one of the supreme needs of decent 
living, especially for Englishmen. I suppose slovenliness is 
almost our worst vice, especially slovenliness in thinking. It is 
slovenliness—laziness, and a passionate refusal to think—that 
makes us tolerate our filthy cities, our disgusting carelessness in 
pronunciation, and half a hundred other things that ought to 
shock us so much more than they do. And yet I can imagine 
a slovenly person being quite a fair “ producer.” 

But, above all, loyalty! Did not Professor Royce write a 
whole book about loyalty, which made it appear the very crown 
and sum of all the virtues? Is not loyalty the one thing that, 
weighed against a world of abominations, has glorified war 
through all the ages, and kept it incredibly alive? Mr. Cole’s 
** producer” could get along pretty well without any great 
amount of loyalty ; but not so Guild Socialism ; not so civilisa- 
tion, which is a bigger thing than even Guild Socialism, least 
of all the kingdom of heaven, or whatever we call our ideal 
commonwealth.— Yours, etc., 

Purley. Duncan Topp. 

January 17th. 


[We suggest that, if Mr. Todd had read Mr. Cole’s article with 
a little more “ thoroughness,” he would probably have observed 
that Mr. Cole was very careful to point out that most of these 
“ virtues” are real and indispensable virtues, but that if they 
are “developed at the expense of other and more positive 
virtues,” and are unaccompanied and unqualified by such other 
virtues, they constitute a “slave morality.” And surely that 
is incontestable.—Ep. N.S.] 
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THE RAINBOW BRIDGE 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Mr. Reginald Farrer certainly did invent new words: 
“ gawcy,” however, is not one of them, as your reviewer will 
find if he will refer to the New English Dictionary, where it is 
given as a variant of “ gawsy.”—Yours, ete., H.M. Farrer. 

81 Eaton Terrace, S.W. 1. 


THE POOR BLASPHEMER 


To the Editor of THz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Nothing can be more ridiculous and more revolting to 
every right-minded man’s sense of justice than the spectacle 
of judges who have the works of infidels and mockers on their 
shelves at home, sentencing a poor man to nine months’ hard 
labour because he sells in the streets literature calculated “ to 
outrage,” as the Lord Chief Justice said, “the feelings of a 
Christian.” Even if their lordships do not personally possess 
the works of Hume, Blake, Swinburne, and Voltaire, it is ten 
to one they own a Gibbon. The blasphemy law is a dead thing, 
and if there are a few Christians who would like to revive it, 
they dare not. Though the bigotry that gave it life is dead, 
the corpse of the noxious thing still lies about our streets, poison- 
ing now and again some poor man who is only carrying on the 
same propaganda as the well-to-do pursue with perfect im- 
munity behind their study windows. Such a decision as that 
of the Court of Criminal Appeal in the case of Mr. Gott the 
other day, such a summing up as that of Mr. Justice Avory, 
lays Christians open to a charge of the meanest cowardice. It 
blazons before the modern world the fact that they dare not 
attempt to silence formidable enemies, but are eager to strike 
at any weak one. If these sort of sentences continue it will 
be the duty of freethinkers of every sort to start blaspheming 
and mocking, whether they want to or not. Moreover, I do not 
suppose that there is a bishop who does not sympathise more 
with Mr. Gott than with his judges.—Yours, etc., 

Desmonp MacCarrTuy. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF GAS HEATING 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—** Lens ” has written so often and so eloquently in your 
columns about the advantages of gas heating that I feel impelled 
to write and point out some of the disadvantages which I, in 
common no doubt with a great many of your readers, have 
experienced and am now experiencing. I am writing on a very 
cold day and in a very cold room—although my gas fire has 
been alight for two hours past. 

In warm or temperate weather gas heating deserves all that 
“Lens” says of it; it is almost ideal. But whenever there is 
a cold spell it breaks down. During the war years one attributed 
these failures to the necessarily poor quality of the gas, but that 
explanation no longer avails. I have at home four gas stoves, a 
gas cooker, and a geyser, and at my office I have six gas stoves. 
They are all thoroughly efficient and at ordinary times can give 
more heat than is required. But the moment there is frost they 
all fail to a greater or less extent. At home a hot bath becomes 
almost impossible to obtain and cooking cannot be done if either 
the geyser, or two or more of the stoves are being used; and at 
my office the rooms remain cold all day until after six o’clock in 
the evening, when most other offices in the neighbourhood, I 
suppose, have turned out their fires. It is evident that the cause 
is simply the inadequate pressure maintained in the gas mains, 
since late at night I can get all the heat I want, whilst at other 
times, especially on Sunday mornings, when thousands of Surday 
dinners are being cooked, I can get almost no heat at all.; 

Whether it is possible for the gas companies (in any case the 
Gas Light and Coke Co.) to remedy this defect or not, I do not 
know at all. I only know that I do not intend to face another 
winter dependent on gas heating. For the moment I have bought 
some oil stoves which I find very efficient and quite odourless. 
But before next winter, since electric heating is still apparently 
too expensive, I propose to return to some system of “ direct 
combustion "—partly of oil, partly of coal and wood in open 
grates, and partly, if possible, of anthracite in one of those very 
efficient closed anthracite stoves. 

In theory “Lens” is, no doubt, perfectly right ; but in practice 
a heating system which always fails exactly when one most wants 
it, is, to put it mildly, extremely unsatisfactory. ‘ Back to the 

Light” cries “Lens.” “ Back to Coal” cry I. I dislike the 





dirt of coal smoke but I would rather be dirty than cold. And 
if I have a kitchen range, instead of a gas cooker and a geyser, 
I can at least have a bath to wash the dirt off! Does “ Lens” 
think I am wrong? And what have your other readers to say 
on the subject? I enclose my card.—Yours, etc. 

January 17th. Cc. D. §. 

[This subject, as “ Lens” has shown, is important as well as 
interesting, and we shall welcome further opinions or experiences, 
—Eb., N.S.] 


Miscellany 


ANTICLIMAX 


UT from the glittering dance she grew ; 
Her face took form before me ; 


Her hair was like the Night’s, and threw 
The Night’s own mysteries o’er me. 


Her eyes were to her hair like stars ; 
Peace breathed from every feature, 

Love’s peace, that no delusion jars ; 
She was a wondrous creature. 


“Dance? Ay, but well for them,” she said, 
“* Light heels, and hearts to match them. 
Converse like ours too soon is fled ; 
The moments whirl; oh, snatch them! ” 


“‘ Tell me about your life,” she said, 
“* Who, whence, what seen, what seeking?” 
And from her voice a balm seemed shed, 
Even as she was speaking. 


Swift sped the dance ; the music swelled ; 
Talked, looked, and laughed the dancers. 

Under the noise our questionings held, 
Under the noise our answers. 


I told her all my life; Itold_ . 
Her, there and then, my story ; 
Told her of home, and youth, and old 
Dreams about fame and glory. 


Ever, as I might pause a space, 

Waves of deep thought would move her ; 
Wonderful calm sat on her face ; 

Till, when the tale was over, 


** Oh, you must come with me,” she cried, 
“* Oh, you must come directly.” 
And through the ball, with eager glide, 


Drew me uncircumspectly. 


Cool fell the night-breeze on our cheeks ; 
Sweet breathed the garden round us ; 
Moonbeam that hides, or moth that seeks, 

Followed, but scarce had found us. 


Straight through the glimmering night we flew ; 
Hand fast in hand, we panted ; 

Was it her hair, or the night-dew 
Meeting my face, that fanned it ? 


Was it her breath, or the night-flowers ? 
Could it be they, so fragrant ? 

Straight was our flight through the dark hours ; 
Only my thoughts were vagrant. 
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Came a stone staircase without end, 
Echoing, immense, deserted ; 

Flight after flight sped on my friend, 
Beads to my forehead started. 


Rich seemed the words with wonder ; 
Pulled me, still gasping, o’er the mat, 
And a high curtain under. 


Blinking, I saw, half blindly, 
Couched in a darkly-furnished room, 
A matron, grave and kindly. 





“* Mother,” my fervent guide began, 
Without the least preamble, 

“You must know this delightful man ! 
Allow me—Mr. Gamble.” 


THE SERIOUS HOOD 





standing among the poets. 





character in Lamia ? 
Will she see me? 


Ay, marry, if you meet, for it is good broad daylight. 
It is typical of Hood that, when he copied, he copied without 


distinction of good or bad. 






Top door; she murmured, “ Hush! my flat!” 


Breathless, she paused; straight from the gloom, 


REGINALD N. GAMBLE. 


OOD is one of the most difficult of English poets to 
appreciate. This is partly because the importance 
attached to his easy humour was so great in his 

day that it is difficult, even in our own, to approach his 
works without a certain bias, a suspicion that he “ worked "’ 
pathos, as he worked the pun, because he found it came as 
easily to him, partly because he was timid of his serious 
personality, and, even when he wore the tragic mask, kept 
tearing it defiantly off to show that it was only the familiar 
comic actor, after all. But the real Hood is not the comedian. 
The memories of childhood in his poems show that he must 
have been one of the most serious and sensitive children who 
have ever lived, and he tried hard in later years to make 
his serious voice heard. Yet, in spite of the success of 
topical pieces like the Lay of the Labourer, and the better- 
known Song of the Shirt, his serious poetry was received 
with coldness or indifference. It is true that a great deal 
of it is imitative; Elizabethan and Cavalier, Keats and 
Coleridge all appear in very thin disguise on his pages, but 
there is a new tone about the bulk of it, and a sufficient 
body of pieces are purely Hood’s to give him a definite 


It is not the blending of the serious with the comic which 
distinguishes him. A great many of the poems present an 
extraordinary confusion of affection and satire, grin and 
pathos. But Hood never acquired the art of using his 
humour to heighten his tragedy, and his jests, frequently 
vulgar by themselves, nearly always disgust when they 
succeed a passage of real inspiration. The poet who is 
capable of a foolishness like ‘the toad’s reputed stool” 
should never allow himself to unbend in a serious composi- 
tion. Hood’s taste—never quite sure—was at its weakest 
in humour. Is there anything more “dead” in literature 
than the attempt to revive the conceited Elizabethan 


Sometimes, however, he copied with success. It is not 
possible to read the Dream of Eugene Aram without con- 
trasting it with the Ancient Mariner, so vastly its superior, 
but it is easy to enjoy the Plea of the Midsummer Fairies 
and forget Keats. The theme of the poem, in which Cronos 
dooms to death the fairies and little people of the woods 
until ‘Shakespeare comes to their rescue by immortalising 
them, is exactly the material for Hood’s fanciful mind. 
If anything, there is too much imagery in the poem. Hood 
possessed a fatal ingenuity which haunted him in whatever 


he did. On putting down the Midsummer Fairies the 
reader feels a tiredness, as though he had witnessed a very 
brilliant spectacle, quite out of keeping with the spirit of the 


poem. 
And deep bells toll 


Like a last knell over the dead world’s soul. 
May, the quaint broideress, 
Hath wrought her samplers on our gauzy wings. 
They are beautiful—and are they not ingenious ? 

But even in the Midsummer Fairies and the Odes to 
Autumn, and the Moon, Hood is not quite at home; the 
accent is that of the educated stranger and not of the native. 
It is the Hood of a few lyrics and sonnets, of Silence and 
It is not Death, Ruth, The Bridge of Sighs, and half-a-dozen 
others, whose voice never falters and whose melody never 
fails to haunt the ear. For Hood was a man of simple 
emotions ; the scenes that moved him were common scenes 
such as move a child—poverty and nakedness, parting, the 
moon on the sea, the deserted house. Indeed, he seems 
imaginatively to have lived a great deal in his childhood. 
He is constantly reverting, always with melancholy, to 
the scenes and thoughts of his childish days, when he feels 
that he had purer aims and a nearer communion with 
Nature. Almost the only touch of warmth in the curiously 
cold Ode to the Moon is a memory of childhood : 

I was thy wooer on my little bed. 
Even the following quaint simile from A Storm at Hastings 
is tinged with a certain pathos. 
.- «+ The waves rolled in subdued and grave, 
Like schoolboys, when the master's in a passion, 
Who meekly settle in and take their places, 
With a very quiet awe on all their faces. 

It is not surprising that Horror played a large part in so 
sensitive a nature. Hood felt too deeply for his age, and 
was revolted alike by the artificiality of the rich and the 
desperation of the poor. The one drove him to something 
of the savage indignation of the satirist in Miss Kilmansegg, 
the other produced the dreadful monochrome of the Song 
of the Shirt. He has somewhere taken the phrase from 
Hamlet—“ making night hideous,” and re-written it— 
“making night horrible.” That is typical of a mind that 
dwelt more on human sensation than natural beauty and 
ugliness. Hood admires Nature, but he loves Humanity; 
there must always be a ship on the sea, the landscape is not 
complete without the sight of a cottage or the sound of 
church bells, humanity must step in somewhere, the world 
must be: peopled. 

Perhaps it is because, like Gray, he rarely escapes to 
Nature that Hood is the most melancholy of poets. His 
world is full of “ dainty themes of grief,” springing from 
his simple human emotions. There is the flower girl who 
hawks her wares day after monotonous day : 

Till, think of that who find life so sweet, 
She hates the smell of Roses! 
It is all humanity again. Even death sinks into insignifi- 
cance by the side of the tragedy of life : 
Once I only wept the dead, 
But now the living cause my pain. 
And what is Death, but to be forgotten, to find “ no resur- 
rection in the minds of men”? Hood has crystallised the 
dearest fancy of the pessimist in a line. 

But even in his melancholy he never quite escapes from 
his own fertile brain. 

Come let us set our careful breasts 

Like Philomel against the thorn, 
is an image which might have occurred to many poets about 
melancholy, but to few in it. And a less tender poet could 
hardly have used the word “careful” without appearing 
insincere. There was no need for Hood to set his breast 
against the thorn; the point was embedded in his heart, 
and much of his crudeness is the crudeness of defiance. 
It is told of him that when he was languishing in his last 
illness, he remarked, as a plaster was applied to his wasted 
body, “ It seems a great deal of mustard for so very little 
meat.” There spoke the man whose feelings were too 
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strong for him to express them. Hood’s emotions were 
always stronger than his utterance, and his voice remains 
the least articulate in the chorus of English poets. Had 
he lived in a gentler age he might have achieved the resigned 
melancholy of Gray ; as it is, he lies closer to Arthur Hugh 
Clough, both in his defiance and in his brooding sense of 
personal failure. Ceci. Harwoop. 


Drama 


THOU SHALT NOT BE FOUND OUT 


T would be rash, perhaps, to set a limit tothelength 

a young girl might go in order to spare her mother 

pain, yet I x ok have anticipated that self- 

sacrifice with such an object would stop somewhat 
short of asserting that she had sold herself to a man 
she had never seen in order to cover gambling debts she 
had never contracted, and of stating that to conceal 
her guilt she had habitually signed her love-letters 
and 1.0.U.’s with her sister's name. Yet Ruth Bar- 
chester did this very thing. She did it, too, on the 
day her lost lover came back and claimed her as his 
moral saviour and bride to be. The young man, not 
unnaturally, doubted the truth of her confession, 
and by the means of a few questions, rather sharply 
and confusingly put, demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of all that as regards wickedness poor Ruth was but 
a sublime, self-immolating fraud. 

Six years before this agitating afternoon she had 
run away from her historic but strictly conventional 
home, gone upon the stage, and been doorstepped for 
ever by her proud, implacable father, since when she had 
lived in London, apparently, a double life, pretending 
to be bad but being good all the time, while her sister 
Marian had also lived a double life, in the opposite sense, 
at home. On the eve of her marriage to a youth who 
certainly required all the glamour which the attribution 
of athletic prowess could possibly lend him to redeem 
him from an even displeasing insignificance, Marian’s 
sins found her out. A smiling, flashy little man 
(expertly played by Mr. Breon) turned up with his 
pocket full of photographs of incriminating documents, 
and eetabel to blackmail the agonised baronet. 
Against such evidence, Marian’s lies availed nothing, 
till she hit upon the expedient of asking her sister 
Ruth (On an actress an extra spot or two would hardly 
be visible to the family eye) to shoulder the guilt. 
The idea appealed to Ruth, as I indicated above, because 
it would save her mother pain. There may have been 
a touch of sisterly pity in her consent, but her 
principal motive was to shield her mother from the 
sorrow of discovery she had two bad daughters. Then, 
as I have stated, the mask of wickedness was sharply 
torn from Ruth’s face, and the curtain fell upon a 
somewhat enigmatic line, spoken by the baronet, as 
he held open the door for her: “ If your mother had 
exercised more severity in bringing you up, all this 
would not have happened!” Did he mean, could he 
have meant, that Rath would not have been a fool ? 
No; a dramatist who has taken as much pains as 
Mr. Brandon Fleming with his work, though wasted 
pains in this case, does not grin in mockery at the 
fruit of his labours when completed. What the last 
line meant I do not know. 

The Eleventh Commandment is one of those plays 
which prompt one to search for an explanation why 
it should have been selected, doubtless from hundreds 
of others, for performance. I can see in it two 
qualities. which may unfortunately have recommended it 
to a manager, fuddled by much reading of manuscript ; 
for I am told that as a wine-taster’s palate becomes 
insensitive after sampling a certain sanelbne of vintages, 
so after reading a quantity of plays power to dis- 





criminate between them vanishes. Imagine a manager 
reduced to this condition. He can no longer taste 
the full flavour of any of them; he can only remember 
that such and such a play had particular qualities, 
In this case it would certainly not be the Vivacity 
of the dialogue which stayed in his memory, for in it 
liveliness seldom finds happier expression than in such 
lines as “I shall go into the garden and eat a few 
turnips,” spoken by the youthful bridegroom when 
he is not wanted for the moment on the scene. What, 
however, the manager would have remembered was 
that the play contained a number of “ dramatic 
situations,” conscientiously prepared. The construction 
of the play is the kind which is called “ good,” because 
it is, as a matter of fact, barefaced, though a conjurer'’s 
patter would never be praised if it did not distract 
us from what he was about to do. We are prepared 
for the love between Ruth and the reformed scape- 
are by hearing casually that a woman was at the 

ottom of his flight from London to America, and 
that she has never known happiness since a certain 
man went out of her life; we are prepared for Ruth's 
straightness by the absurdity of her father; we are 
fae oe for the guilt of Marian by her agitation while 

er father reads her the blackmailer’s letter asking for 
an interview; we are prepared for Ruth’s assumption 
of her sister’s guilt by a scene between them; and, 
since such dramatists as Mr. Fleming are ever on the 
side of happy and good young couples, we also anticipate 
that, nevertheless, she will not be sacrificed. The story 
slows down before each curtain: end of act one, the 
baronet fingering the blackmailer’s card and Marian 
white and shaking with trepidation; end of act two, 
Marian in tears on the floor, after her talk with her 
sister; enter her future husband who asks if she is 
crying about Ruth, and with her reply in toneless voice 


‘“ Yes, Ruth,” the curtain falls again. I can imagine 


these points standing out in the memory of a manager 
obfuscated with much manuscript reading, and then, 
when he also recalled that no character on the stage 
touches quicker sympathies than a black sheep who 
is really a dazzling white, his exclaiming “ This is 
the play!’’ Yet how wrong he was! All that careful 
preparation, all those opportunities for emotional 
acting, those contrived curtains, the attractiveness 
of the old situation in which the bad woman proves 
to be the best one, count for nothing unless they are 
part and parcel of a good story. Hie had forgotten 
the flavour of the play as a whole, which is of the last 
insipidity! A waster, whether man or woman, who 
saves a sympathetic character by a sudden act of 
tremendous generosity, is a telling, if stale, theme. 
But who is going to be moved by a girl who, after 
living in London with her brother and working on 
the stage, comes home, and, to prevent her mother 
discovering that her second Seoiien is a hypocrite 
(the mother, by the by, had only shown affection 
for Ruth herself), proceeds to throw herself as a shield 
in front of a sister who has not exhibited a single trait 
which could endear her to the audience ? 

My heart sank when on glancing at the programme 
I saw that the butler was called “Benson”; it did not 
promise well for the dramatist’s originality in character 
drawing. Family pride (Sir Noel Barchester), by the 
way, does not show itself in constant references to 
crusading ancestors. It is usually a rather shy emotion, 
quite as real a one as racial pride, and one of the most 
potent substitutes for self-respect. If Mr. Fleming 
was going presently to make serious drama out of Sir 
Noel Barchester’s shame, he would have done better 
not to make him at the start an utter ass. Mr. Dawson 
Milward did what could be done with the part} On 
Ruth, Miss Viola Tree’s whimsical frankness anc gift 
for expressing easy intimacy and affection by ge:sture, 
which she has inherited from her father, were wejsted. 

Dresmonp MacCarttyy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


FRENCH lady, on hearing that it was Moliére’s 
A tercentenary, is reported to have said, “ Déja? 

Je le croyais plus jeune; comme le temps passe 
tout de méme.” Moliére is no mere glory of the past. Fora 
little while the papers and magazines of the world will all 
speak of him together, and if we were to read a tithe of 
what they say of him, our strongest impression will probably 
be that genius is a most malleable thing, for so many different 
Moliéres can be moulded out of his work and his scrappy 
legend. The bibliography of Le Misanthrope alone already 
runs to near two hundred volumes. —s | 


* * * 4 
Of the books about him I have read, Maurice Donnay’s 
lectures have pleased me most, because they keep firm 
hold of the conception of him as the wandering player, the 
writer of fortune, a man of genius who did his best, producing 
now a masterpiece, now hasty inferior work, quick to 
seize opportunities which an author who was not an actor 
would have missed, and always intent on interesting his 
contemporaries. 





* * * 


The Moliére of the essayists has, on the other hand, 
many faces. He has been presented as an ignorant man 
taught only in the school of experience; as a pupil of 
Gassendi and an atheist who deserved the anathema of 
Bossuet ; as a forerunner of Socialists and an enemy of the 
rich—on the strength of the censored scene between the poor 
man and Don Juan in Le Festin de Pierre ; as a too-flattering 
courtier; as an upholder of a bourgeois morality; as a 
destroyer of Christian morals. With the exception of Moliére 
the Socialist and Republican, a good case can be made out 
in each instance. 

* * . 


The best summary of the morality which can be deduced 
from his plays is given by Faguet: ‘‘ Undoubtedly Moliére 
supported various theses and half of his plays are ‘ plays 
with a moral.’ His theatre in being a theatre of manners 
is also ‘a theatre of ideas.’ But what do we obtain if we 
make a synthesis out of the theses he has sustained and 
form from them something which could be called the Ethics 
of Molitre ? What does it come to? To this: Affectation 
in speech and romanticism must be avoided (Précieuses 
Ridicules); men must trust the promptings of nature and 
not run contrary to them (Ecole des maris; Ecole des 
femmes); be sincere and do not be a coquette( Misanthrope) ; 
do not be a hypocrite (Tartufe); do not climb out of your 
own sphere in life (Bourgeois Gentilhomme); distrust and 
detest pedantry (Femmes Savantes) in short, trust in 
nature and detest lies and affectation in all its forms. 
It is a morality, but a very narrow and low-pitched one. 
It would hardly make an ‘ honnéte homme’ in the seven- 
teenth-century sense of the word, and it would be quite in- 
sufficient to make a man honest. It is foolish to speak 
of Moliére’s immorality; occasionally indecent, he is 
never immoral, But neither can you speak of his morality 
nor of the moralising influence of Moliére ; that, too, would 
be ridiculous.” And Faguet concludes : “ In the last analysis 
it may be fair to say that Moliére is as moral as experience.” 
(Experience teaches us good sense, moderation and the 
usefulness also of qualities which are not virtues), “which 
1S precisely the same as saying that he is not moral at all. 
One can be a great man without having contributed to the 
moral improvement of the human race and even without 
having cared to do so.” 


* .* ca 
I prefer to say that there is very little morality in Moliére, 
but that what there is of* it is very sound. Remy de 
Gourment, on the other hand, sees him as one of the liberators 


of mankind, and one of the most effective, because he is the 
most amusing, the most popular, and because “ insinuating 
himself with the greatest dexterity into sick consciences, 
he heals them.” His Moliére is the apologist for nature, 
the lover of liberty, the defender of life against Christian 
prejudices, and to him L’Ecole des Femmes, Tartufe, Don 
Juan “ are protestations in favour of natural liberty against 
the morality of constraint.” Indeed, Remy de Gourment 
agrees with the Jansenist, Baillet, who said that “ M. Moliére 
is one of the most dangerous enemies that the age or the 
world has raised against the Church”; and according to 
Remy de Gourment, it was Moliére’s contemporaries, the 
Nicols, Bossuets and the curé de Saint-Eustache, who 
refused to bury him, who estimated him at his true value. 
““ They estimated him better than we do, perhaps, who are 
more used to finding diversion in his plays than a lesson in 
philosophy. They contain both.” 


* * - 


He has perhaps the steadiest reputation in literary history, 
and the French are fortunate in possessing an exportable 
writer—he has appealed to all men and been played from 
London to Hong Kong—who expresses perfectly the essence 
of French civilisation. You cannot say that Shakespeare 
expresses in the same way the English wherever he wins 
admirers ; to begin with, he is too much of a poet. But 
Moliére sums up the specifically French qualities and carries 
them to a superior degree of power and clearness. Chardin 
in painting, Moliére in literature express the essence of the 
French genius. 

* * ~ 

The work of Moliére is objective and impersonal. If 
you like you can attribute his mockery of doctors to the 
resentment of an incurably sick man against the preten- 
sions of medicine; on the other hand, the doctor was a 
stock comic figure in the Italian comedy on which his 
theatre was founded, and an equally good case can be made 
for the detachment of his ridicule. You can find traces 
in his plays of his marriage, the marriage of an actress 
young and light to a busy man, middle-aged and helplessly 
infatuated, if you choose to hunt for them; buta doubt 
will always linger in your mind whether it was personal 
trouble or an artist’s eye which selected these situations ; 
his gaiety is so frank, firm and sincere. 

* * * 


No comedy without truth, no truth without laughter ; 
that is the formula of Moliére, and tradition says that in 
his own acting he was never exaggerated, but consistently 
natural, His wit is always an expression of the character 
who speaks the line, and never merely verbal and never 
author’s wit. He was not, by the bye, a happy man himself, 
and many of his subjects were rather of the kind which 
other writers might easily handle so as to make us shudder 
rather than laugh: that is the test of true comedy ; 
for the subject which can only make us laugh is never 
profoundly comic. Wit, though he possessed it, is not 
essential to comedy ; it is but an exquisite superfluity, and 
many comedies, though sparkling with it, are wearisome 
enough. It is at character that the comic writer must 
labour ; it is in his characters that Moliére’s genius excels. 

. * * 


Of English writers Meredith has written best on Moliére. 
He says of Le Misanthrope: “The fable is thin. Our 
pungent contrivers of plots would see no indication of life 
in the outlines. The life of the comedy is in the idea. 
As with the singing of the skylark out of sight, you must 
love the bird to be attentive to the song, so in this highest 
flight of the Comic Muse, you must love pure Comedy warmly 
to understand the Misanthrope: you must be receptive 
of the idea of Comedy. And to love Comedy you must 
know the real world, and know men and women well enough 
not to expect too much of them, though you may still 
hope for good.” 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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COBBETT 


A History of the Last Hundred Days of English Freedom. By 
Wru1aM Coszetr. Introduction by J. L. HamMonD. 
Labour Publishing Co. 5s. 


Cobbett was John Bull as a reformer. He was at once quarrel- 
some and a good fighter. He was extremely aggressive and 
yet was convinced that every counter-attack made on him was 
entirely unprovoked. He survives both as a comic and 4 
serious character in history. His egotism and his abusiveness 
make him a figure of fun. His demoniacal energy, on the other 
hand, and his power of using words as a prize-fighter plants 
blows, made him the first political journalist of the day as soon 
as he flung in all his forces on the side of the English people. 
There are critics who doubt his honesty, and who think of him 
as a turncoat of fairly easy principles. I question, however, 
whether Cobbett turned his coat oftener than an honest man 
may. His evolution from a jingoistic patriot (who abused 
Thomas Paine and Priestly so virulently that, on his return 
from America in 1800, he was invited to dinner by Ministers 
and introduced to Pitt as a champion of law and order) into a 
patriot who thought more of the people than of the Government 
of England, and who venerated Paine so extravagantly that 
he disinterred his bones and brought them across the Atlantic, 
was a natural enough change in a man temperamentally quick 
to defend, not only his country, but his countrymen. 

Cobbett from the first seems to have had a rough sense of 
justice and a love of exposing abuses. He had no sooner left 
the Army, in which he had risen to the rank of sergeant-major, 
than he accused of peculation a number of officers under whom 
he had served. Perhaps it is that he was incapable of seeing a 
hornets’ nest without wanting to put his head into it. Anyhow, 
during the next few years, in which he worked as a journalist 
and bookseller in America, he was constantly getting into trouble 
as a result of his taste for libel, and he ended by having to pay 
a fine of 5,000 dollars for publishing an attack on a certain 
doctor’s practice of physic, “‘ which practice,” he afterwards 
declared, “as far as I recollect anything about it, consisted in 
bleeding people to death to save their lives.” After his return 
to England he carried on the spirit of his American libels. While 
in America, he attacked Americans of prominence and power. 
In England, he set himself, after a brief interval, to attack 
Englishmen of prominence and power. It is true that, having 
run a paper called Porcupine’s Gazetie in America, he attempted 
to run a jingoistic daily paper called The Porcupine in England. 
But he was not meant by nature to be a Government porcupine, 
and he became the effective journalist we know only after 
he began to use his quills on the side of the people. Cobbett, 
however, was not a journalist who merely loved fighting. He 
was a man continually bent on educating himself and scarcely 
less bent on educating other people. He had learnt an English 
grammar by heart when in the Army, and was afterwards, 
himself, to write one of the most famous of grammars. In the 
same way, he devoured history and literature. He owes much 
of his genius as a journalist to an insatiable though not faultless 
interest in books as well as things. He kept in touch with 
things as an enthusiastic farmer. He was “the grandson of a 
labourer, and the son of a small farmer, and essentially a country- 
man delighting in the pleasures and interests and traditions of 
country life.” His writings, like Borrow’s, seem to retain a 
certain flavour of the earth he loved. They had their roots 
in reality as little political journalism has. We cannot read 
them without becoming conscious of the presence of a man and 
his surroundings. His themes may often be dead to us, but 
we can go on reading his writings even on dead themes for the 
sake of the man who wrote them. 

Not that he was an immediately likeable man. Many even 
of the leading men on his own side regarded him with disgust. 
As Mr. Hammond says, “‘ Bentham called him a vile rascal ; 
Place called him an impudent mountebank: no man drew 
down upon himself so fierce and so general a storm of abuse 
from men in whose judgments personal temper played a relatively 
small part.” He was beyond question domineering and a 
demagogue. He had iiitle charity for timidity in others, and 
yet his own boldness seems at more than one crisis to have 
inopportunely vanished. His faults were of the kind that, 
however posterity may make light of them, fill a man’s contem- 
poraries with bitter scorn. Yet, in spite of these faults, 
Mr. Hammond acclaims him, without fear of contradiction 
from democrats, as “‘ one of the wisest men of his time.” He 
was the one man of his time who could communicate his peculiar 
sort of wisdom about political institutions to the mass of the 





English people. Hazlitt did not exaggerate when he said that 
Cobbett became “a fourth estate in himself.” 

Cobbett may be said to have been the first great popular 
enemy of the Servile State. He saw that England had become 
a Servile State in his own day. “* He saw, in fact, that England 
was passing through the worst kind of revolution, the revolution 
that is effected by the rich at the expense of the poor.”” Bentham 
might give his blessing to the system of enclosures as “ the most 
reassuring evidence of improvement and happiness.” Cobbett 
saw in them a means of the destruction of the independence 
of the English countryman. He saw that England was passing 
into the hands of a ring of landlords, placemen, pensioners, 
and stockjobbers—that the mass of the people were being dis- 
possessed and turned into men of no property. And he saw 
that the unreformed electoral system threw more and more 
power into the hands of the dispossessors of the people. It was 
his task in journalism and literature to assail not only the dis- 
possessors but the accepted philosophy and history that made 
men patient under their wrongs: 

He wanted to effect something much bigger than a reform of 
Parliament, though he regarded the reform of Parliament as 
essential to his object. He wanted to shake a whole system of 
life and thought, and to shake it by his own personal exertions. 
He wanted to overturn, not merely the government of the upper 
classes, but their imposition upon England of their history, their 
philosophy, their whole way of looking at society and at life. 
He took one institution after another, and said to the people of 
England, “ For what were these institutions meant, and to what 
uses are they put to-day? They were meant for your service, 
and they are used for your oppression. For whom were the 
universities founded, and by whom are they monopolised ? What 
was the origin of tithes? By what title in history does your 
aristocracy own its great estates, and how is it observing its 
obligations ? What are the guarantees of justice won for you by 
your fathers, and what has become of them in the hands of the 
class that takes away your property and your rights ? 


Thus Cobbett, who had entered public life as a Tory, gradually 
developed into the most irreverent Radical of his day. He 
spared no institution that seemed tc him to have played a part 
in dispossessing the people of England. He attacked with 
equal vehemence Parliament and the Army and the Protestant 
Church. He was himself a Protestant Churchman, but he took 
much the same view as is taken to-day by Mr. Belloc and Mr. 
Chesterton of the economic effects of the Reformation in England. 
He regarded the enemies of the people, indeed, as a vast secret 
society of which the membership was confined to no one church 
or party in the State. His object was to persuade his countrymen 
to see in this secret society the cause of their miseries, and not 
to waste their energies in attacking machinery or small shop- 
keepers who charged them high prices. In 1816, he tells us 
in the present book, the poor were destroying threshing-machines 
and mills, burning barns and hay-ricks, and attacking bakers’ 
and butchers’ shops. In a country suffering from post-war 
unemployment—and unemployment was at such a pass that in 
1817 the average weekly earnings of a Lancashire weaver were 
5s.—the common man naturally directed his anger against those 
who charged him high or paid him little. ‘ It became a subject 
of deep lamentation with me,” wrote Cobbett, “that every 
part of the country did not clearly see the real causes of their 
misery, and that they should be thus induced to commit acts 
of violence upon their innocent neighbours and fellow-sufferers.” 

Cobbett believed that the restoration of the freedom of Eng- 
lishmen was possible only if this dissipated violence gave way 
to an organised demand for reform on the part of a people that 
understood the cause of its evil plight. Hence in 1816 he 
resolved to produce a twopenny edition of the Register (previously 
published at a shilling and a halfpenny) which would put it 
into the hands of everybody who could read. In his History of 
the Last Hundred Days of English Freedom, he describes the effect 
of his first cheap number : 

The effects of No. 18 were prodigious. It occupied the con- 
versations of three-fourths of all the active men in the kingdom. 
The whole town was in a buzz. The labouring classes of the people 
seemed as if they had never heard a word on politics before. The 
effect on their minds was like what might be expected to be pro- 
duced on the eyes of one bred up in the dark, and brought out, 
all of a sudden, into broad daylight. Everybody was permitted 
by me, expressly to republish this Number; and, in town and 
country, there were, in two months, more than two hundred 
thousand of this one Number printed and sold; and this, too, in 
spite of all the means which the Government, the Church, the 
Military and Naval Half-Pay, and all the innumerable swarms 
of Tax-gatherers and Tax-eaters, were able to do to check the 
circulation, not forgetting their fast allies, the great Manufacturers 
Loan-Jobbers, and some of the Yeomanry. 
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" THE BOOK WITH A CLUE 
PAINTED WINDOWS 
: A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS PERSONALITY 

A GENTLEMAN WITH A DUSTER 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. (Ready Jan. 27.) 


This new volume by a writer whose words quickly travelled to every part of the world where 
the English language is spoken enables the general reader to understand the highly interesting 
if not critical position now occupied by the Christian religion. 


The author of “ THE Mirrors oF DowniInG STREET” and “ THE GLASS OF FASHION” 
(over 100,000 copies of these books have been sold) reveals in ““ PAINTED WINDOWS” with 
unsparing truthfulness the chaos of opinion which exists in the modern Church. This he does 
by means of twelve intimate and vivid portraits of religious leaders :— 

BisHOP GORE BisHop HENSLEY HENSON Dr. W. E. ORCHARD 

DEAN INGE Miss MAUDE ROYDEN BisHoOP WILLIAM TEMPLE 

FATHER KNox Canon E. W. BARNES PRINCIPAL W. B. SELBIE 

PRINCIPAL L. P. JAcKS GENERAL BRAMWELL BooTH ARCHBISHOP RANDALL DAVIDSON 


But, giving the clue to a unifying ney in his Introduction the author leads up, through 
the portraits, to a Conclusion which shows how Christianity is likely to play a great, even a 
triumphant, part in a new and creative epoch of human evolution which, he suggests, the race 
is now fast approaching. 


He thinks that the modern intellect has exhausted materialism and is being driven forward, 
by physical science itself, to a great era of spiritual adventure. 


In this conclusion he summarizes the most recent verdicts of physical science and psychology, 
shows how these verdicts vindicate the thesis of transcendental philosophy, and proves an 
identity of meaning between the thesis of transcendental philosophy and the plain teaching of 
CHRIST. 


It is a constructive book, a hopeful book, destroying only what cumbers the ground. 
The publishers confidently believe that ‘‘ PAINTED WINDOWS ”’ will be welcomed by the 
great mass of the thinking public. 
A Few Ideas from “PAINTED WINDOWS ” :— 


BISHOP GORE. BISHOP HENSLEY HENSON. 


“So this great spirit, who might have given to mankind 
a book worthy of the ImrraTIon, and given to England 
a new enthusiasm for the moral principles of Christianity, 
nurses a mechanistic dream and cherishes the hope that 
his Party is the Aaron’s rod of all the Churches.” 


DEAN INGE. 
“There is no agentes mind in the Church of England, 
= greater mind I am disposed to think in the English 
ation.’ 


FATHER KNOX. 
“ The Church of Rome has caught in him neither a New- 


man nor a Manning. It has caught a Sydney Smith or a 
Tartar.”’ 


GENERAL BRAMWELL BOOTH. 


“ There is violence in his mind and violence in his religion. 
pe Oper in fighting the devil, and he delights in fighting 


What the Daily Telegraph said of ‘‘ The Glass of Fashion” 
can be said with confidence of this new volume by “A 
Gentleman with a Duster” :— 


“It is a book which is certain of a huge popular success, 
-.. And the wider its circulation, the better for the 
Tace. For he has said what needed saying and has said 
it honestly and well.” 





“One might almost say he has intellectualized the 
Sermon on the Mount, dissected the Prodigal Son as a study 
in Psychology, and taken the heart out of the Fourth 


MISS MAUDE ROYDEN. 

“Miss Royden's Memoirs if they are ever written would 
have, I think, the rather unusual merit of pleasing both 
saints and sinners.”’ ‘‘ She is at once a true woman, and 
a@ great man.” 

DR. W. E. ORCHARD. 

“Might be likened to a duodecimo Chesterton, but a 
Chesterton of Nonconformity. Always a little crude, a 
little recent, a mind without mellowness. A spirit without 
beauty, a soul which feeds upon aggression.’ 


BISHOP TEMPLE. 

“ He is one who could not move an inch without a thesis, 
and who moves only by inches even when he has got his 
thesis.” 


te New York Independent says of the author :— 


‘ All honour to this bold and gifted writer who has 
wielded the satiric pen with a trenchant effect that suggests 
a Leproegand a Juvenal, or a Swift. 


“ The enormous interest he is arousing in that public 
which ignores his futile depreciators is a 
that there is still something nobly responsive in the eart 
of the reading masses.’ 
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Cobbett goes on to tell how the Government at first tried to 
answer him by “ writing him down” with the aid of Southey 
and Gifford. The reform movement had now reached a point, 
however, at which it could not be written down, and the history 
of the next few months is the history of the most violent policy 
of coercion adopted in modern times against the English people. 

On the suspension of Habeas Corpus in 1817, Cobbett fled to 
America for safety, and it was from America that he wrote the 
letters that make up the present volume. They are extra- 
ordinarily interesting letters, though they are not the history 
of a hundred days or, indeed, the history of anything at all. 
A great part of them is devoted to vehement denunciation of 
those who criticised Cobbett for a flight that was more common 
sense than heroic. Many pages are filled with invective against 
Burdett for the spiritless part he had played at the crisis of the 
reform agitation, and for allowing his son to take a commission 
in an Army which might be used to bayonet the reformers. 
The book is a hotchpotch of history, autobiography, controversy, 
and abuse. Yet it is extremely readable, because it takes us 
back to the atmosphere of a great popular conflict, and because 
it is the work of a master of the pugnacious style of writing. 
Those who have studied the background of the time in the 
books of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, will read it with the greatest 
relish. It has hardly an independent life of its own, as the 
Rural Rides and Advice to Young Men have. Still, Cobbett, 
like Borrow, is a writer of powerful and irritable personality, 
whose writing fascinates many readers, even when it is con- 
cerned with subjects that have ceased to interest. Here Cobbett 
had nominally a great subject. But he seldom keeps to his 
nominal subject. Luckily, he has one subject to which he always 
keeps. He is always writing about himself. Because of this 
A History of the Last Hundred Days of English Freedom is an 
enjoyable as well as a useful book. But the book is not quite 
so good as its title. Rospert Lynp. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement. 
BEeaTrRIcE WesB. Longmans. 18s. 


Mr. and Mrs. Webb in this book have done for the Co-operative 
movement what they have previously done for Trade Unionism 
and Local Government. No one to-day can write or think about 
Trade Unionism, Guild Socialism, or any of the other “isms” 
connected with industrial organisation without continually, and, 
for the most part, unconsciously, using Mr. and Mrs. Webb as 
the basis for his theories. For Mr. and Mrs. Webb are scientists ; 
they approach the problems of industry and government and 
society through analysis; they build a theory of what a thing 
might or ought to be upon an analysis of what things actually 
are. One may, of course, be a bad scientist or a good scientist, 
an unimaginative or an imaginative analyst; Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb's science is good and their analysis imaginative, because, 
when they have passed Trade Unionism or Local Government, 
or State Socialism, through the machine of their investigation, 
something fundamental and essentially constructive emerges, 
some idea or conception or relation which, often imperceptibly, 
is absorbed in the stream of social thought to become the raw 
material of all kinds of conflicting theories and ideals. 

These merits are conspicuous in this book upon consumers’ 
co-operation and the Co-operative movement. The volume 
contains conclusions and judgments of some importance with 
which we do not agree; there are numerous points of detail 
which could be criticised effectively ; but to deal with the book 
in this way would be to miss its point. The point is that by 
careful analysis of the movement as it exists to-day, its trade, 
membership, principles, tendencies, defects, possibilities, the 
authors perform three distinct and important services. In the 
first place they give a solid and scientific description of the move- 
ment. From no other book could the reader get so clear a 
picture of it, both as a whole and in the details of its organisation 
and working. Such a picture is particularly valuable because 
of the great growth and development of consumers’ co-operation 
in recent years. Moreover, this book shows how little real 
foundation there is for the criticism often directed against the 
analytical method of the authors, that it is too microscopic and 
static. What interests them in consumers’ co-operation is the 
dynamic principles and causes of its growth, and they therefore 
make it possible for the reader who turns their pages without 
bias or preconceptions to see, through all the details of organisa- 
tion, the Co-operative movement as a living thing, growing up 
with all its successes and imperfections and conflicting tendencies 
out of the past. 


By Smney and 





It is almost unnecessary to say that the picture thus given is 
extraordinarily complete and clear. Mr. and Mrs. Webb seem 
consciously to avoid anything which might approach a “ lite 
style,” but it is rather remarkable that in this substantial volume 
—which often deals with extremely complicated subjects—there 
is no sentence or paragraph of which the meaning is not absolutely 
clear and the argument absolutely lucid. But this lucid analysis 
of the existing movement always leads on to a discussion of its 
existing tendencies. Here, of course, personal opinions neces- 
sarily begin to intrude, but on the whole the various tendencies 
operating within the movement—for instance, with regard to 
the relations between the consumer-co-operator and his employees 
—are analysed and discussed with great impartiality. ‘Lhis, 
again, leads up naturally to what, in many ways, is the most 
important, and certainly the most interesting, part of the book— 
its continual concern with the possibilities of development in 
the movement, with the position which consumers’ co-operation 
might occupy in the society and industrial organisation of the 
future. 

It is a fact, which Mr. and Mrs. Webb, perhaps, do not them- 
selves fully realise, that their attitude towards co-operation has 
materially altered during the last ten years. Hitherto, when 
they looked into the future, they gave to the movement a place 
there, and an important place, but the stress was almost always 
upon its limitations, upon the revolutions which it could never 
hope to achieve. But, to-day, and in this book, they look upon 
the movement and consumers’ co-operation as a principal force 
and instrument which might be used by Socialists in the building 
up of a non-capitalist society. They are continually concerned 
with the new worlds which the movement might conquer rather 
than with the frontiers which it will never succeed in crossing 
This attitude gives them a certain freedom and spaciousness of 
vision which one has sometimes missed in their former writings. 
At the same time, this vision is never allowed to stray far from the 
hard facts, details, and figures of the world and movement of 
to-day. In consequence, the book is full of extremely acute and 
practical suggestions for dealing with immediate problems. 
For instance, the proposal of an “ efficiency audit” is characteristic, 
but one of the most valuable suggestions is that of an agreement 
between co-operators and trade unionists, by which co-operators 
would guarantee to trade unionists in their employment distinctly 
preferential terms, and trade unionists “ would, in return, give, 
not merely all their custom to the Co-operative Societies, but also 
absolute continuity of service, even when striking against 
profit-making employers, and an actual superiority in con- 
scientiousness and skill in Co-operative employment.” 

L. S. W. 


A TRIPLE BILL 


Restoration Comedies. With an Introduction and Notes by 
MontaGuE SumMERS. Cape. 15s. 


Mr. Montague Summers is an industrious student and 4 
learned editor ; but, like many another specialist, he is infatuated 
almost to the point of blindness by the productions of the period 
he has made his own. We do not look to Romeo for a critical 
estimate of Juliet: gazing too long and too deeply into her 
peerless eyes has left him divinely foolish ; and from Mr. Summers 
it would be disingenuous to expect less than enthusiastic praise of 

illigrew, Ravenscroft, and Crowne, of whom and of whose 
period he has, to such good purpose, made a special study. But 
we do ask that his enthusiasm should be not inconsonant with 
critical tact, that his mercy should be tempered with justice ; 
and, after all allowance has been made for foster-paternal fond- 
ness, there remains something a little pathetic in the complacency 
with which he presents all his geese as swans. “ Had our drama, 
indeed, no other achievement than that of those forty years of 
the later Stuarts it would even so surely stand foremost of the 
three great theatres of the world, the English, the Spanish, and 
the Greek.” So, in the language of first love, which notoriously 
lacks humour, Mr. Summers crowns with folly his interesting and 
valuable essay; and, while the rhapsody still lingers in the 
memory, we turn to the “ merry comedy ” that in his opinion s0 
well deserved the success it achieved in 1664. A perusal of The 
Parson’ s Wedding provokes the reflection that their recent release 
from Puritanical rigours must have rendered that King’s House 
audience very easy to please, very ready to listen to a naughty 
play, however ill-constructed it might be. It is unprofitable, 
indeed, for drama of any kind “ to retail morality to a yawning 
pit”; and no less unprofitable, because no less dull, is bawdry 
protracted through five long acts, enlivened by the merest 
modicum of wit. The true literary prig, in his commendable 
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=. 
THE GENOA CONFERENCE 


with its promise of credits and reorganised trade, brings a promise of RESTORA- 
TION FOR RUSSIA. But it cannot meet till MARCH, and some months may 
pass before the effect of its decisions is felt. 


Meanwhile the Peasants of the 


Volga Region are dying out. 


Dr. Farrar, the son of Dean Farrar, formerly a famine expert in India, who gave 
his life for Russia, wrote a description of the suffering before his recent death 
from typhus in Moscow. 


One village, Kano (he wrote), with a normal population of 3,000, has now only 
1,100 inhabitants left. 


In a shelter for foundlings at Marxstadt, out of 100 children, 42 had died in the 


previous 24 hours. 


-_ saw in the main street of Buzuluk town the corpse of a woman gnawed by 
ogs. 


He collected specimens of the bread now being eaten, made from grass seeds, oak 
leaves, straw, bone meal, clay and horse-dung. 


You Can’t Restore Corpses. 


It is useless to talk of restoring Russia 


if the Famine rages unchecked. 


Our prospect of again obtaining cheap bread through the revival of Russian Agri- 
culture depends on keeping the Volga peasants alive, for this region, though 
subject to periodic drought, contains much of the most fertile land in Russia. 


POSSESS EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE TEESE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EE EEE EHH 
. 


CONSIDER THESE FIGURES. 


Congress for the U.S.A. has voted 20,000,000 dollars. 

The Soviet Government has spent already £15,000,000 (gold), and voted 
£4,000,000 more. 

The British Government has given £100,000. 

America does not need Russian wheat—We do. 


. 
FOOSE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EEEEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EERE EEE EERE EEE HEHE 


While Governments confer, we must give, if Britain is to play a worthy part. 
Whatever you give will be distributed in Russia by British hands. 
Donations should be sent at once to the Hon. Treasurer, 


THE RUSSIAN FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
Room E.7, GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 


President: The Rt. Hon. THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. LORD EMMOTT, G.C.M.G. 


The Russian Famine Relief Fund and the Save the Children Fund wish it to be understood that they operate in 











different parts of the Famine Area, and neither compete nor overlap in the distribution of relief. There is only too 
much room for both. : 


| Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund registered under the War Charities Act, 1916. 
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zeal to exclude moralising from literature, ignores the equally 
valid artistic objection to immoralising in literature. The 
ambition to shock one’s aunts, however worthy in itself, is not 
identical with the artistic impulse ; and a generous sprinkling of 
whores and bawds and men about town does not suffice to con- 
stitute comedy. The persons in Killigrew’s The Parson’s 
Wedding—his Mr. Careless, Mr. Wild, Mr. Jolly, Mr. Sadd ; his 
Captain, his Parson, and his Mrs. Wanton, “the Captain’s 
Livery Punk ”—talk prodigiously and maintain a level of 
extraordinary dullness in their talk. Here is one of their brighter 
moments : 

Sadd. By this day, I never saw such a Mule as her husband is, 
to bear with her Madness. The house is a good house, and well 
furnished. 

Jolly, Yes; but ’tis such a sight to see great French Beds full of 
found Children, sons of Batchelors, Priest heirs, Bridewell Orphans ; 
there they lie by dozens in a Bed, like sucking Rabbets in a dish, or 
a row of pins ; and then they keep a whole dairy of milch Whores to 
suckle them. 


The play shuffles along, stertorous and obese, like a man whose 
gross bulk—fat limbs, grotesque paunch, a multitude of pendulous 
chins—almost deprives him of human shape. The corpulency of 
the dialogue makes the play’s structure a matter for conjecture 
We lose sight altogether of the plot; but the title sufficiently 
hints at the principal theme, the execution of the witty Captain’s 
design for snaring the Parson into marrying Mrs. Wanton, a 
discarded whore of his own. No adequate motive appears for 
this scurvy trick ; the Parson is a harmless enough poor fool, and 
were he not entirely negligible his plight would evoke pity 
from the reader rather than ridicule. It is all very brutal and 
clownish. 

No such criticism can be levelled against The London Cuckolds, 
by Edward Ravenscroft, which has no less vivacity and infinitely 
more artistry than The Parson’s Wedding. Here we are shewn 
the cuckolding of three stupid husbands, against each of whom 
the author is shrewd enough to engage our sympathies in his first 
scene. Old men, they put themselves in the wrong once and for 
all by marrying young wives ; further to forfeit our respect, they 
boast to each other of the security of their possessions, each 
claiming his wife’s predominant quality—devoutness, simplicity, 
wit—to be the prime safeguard of a woman’s virtue ; and so we 
watch lightheartedly and with relish their disillusionment. 
Coarse but innocuous, The London Cuckolds is a comedy, not of 
dazzling verbal wit, but of involved situations handled adroitly 
and developed with economy. Though the sexual act itself is 
the pivot on which the plot turns the play is not fundamentally 
a sexual play. Much of the action takes place in women’s bed- 
rooms ; lovers again and again hide in cupboards, and husbands, 
returning home unexpectedly, run upstairs and nearly catch 
them ; but the spirit of the play is that of farce. Ramble and 
Townley and Loveday, the three gallants, are lighthearted lovers 
without morals, not licentious prigs like the Wilds and Carelesses 
of The Parson’s Wedding. Instinctively we feel them to be 
incapable of the tedious immoral sermons, dull and unwholesome 
as a wet week in a cowshed, which Killigrew’s people seldom 
cease to deliver. 

Crowne’s method, in his Sir Courtly Nice, or It Cannot Be, the 
last play in Mr. Summers’s triple bill, is less pleasing than 
Ravenscroft’s, but his manners are far better than Killigrew’s. 
He is not addicted to the garrulous impudence of the one; nor 
can he match the nimbleness of the other. His story is of Mr. 
Farewel’s wooing and winning, by guile and stratagem, of 
Leonora, who is kept by her brother, Lord Bellguard, in a 
seclusion that is virtually imprisonment. It is lively and enter- 
taining enough ; but the artifice we so readily forgive is a little 
too apparent, the characterisation a little too mechanical. Sir 
Courtly Nice, “‘a Fop, over-curious in his Diet and Dress,”’ is 
set off against his antithesis, Surly ; and Hothead, “ a cholerick 
Zealot,” too nicely balances Testimony, “a Canting and Hypo- 
critical Fanatick.” Something better than the boisterous fun 
that is the norm of this play peeps out in Testimony’s bland 
remark : “ Morality is not the thing ; the Heathen had Morality, 
and forsooth would you have your Coachman or your Footman 
to be no better men than Seneca ?”’ and there is a certain horse- 
sense in Surly’s philosophy : 

Farewel, Does no Man give any thing? 

Surly, Not to the Poor; they give it to themselves : some Fools 
have Diseases in their Natures, they never see any one in Pain, but 
they feel half on’t, and so they give money to ease themselves. 


Mr. Summers puts us in his debt by rescuing these last two 
comedies from their oblivion ; and even The Parson’s Wedding 
may possess some value as an example, salutary to playwrights, 
of how not to do it. G. B. 


A PEEP-SHOW IN PARADISE 


Possession: A Peep-Show in Paradise. By Laurence Hovusmay, 
Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. 


Even more ingenious than Mr. Laurence Housman’s little 
plays are his apologies for them. This play, for instance, was 
originally intended to be bound up with Angels and Ministers, 
but it was separated as a concession to the Victorian taste for 
keeping politics and religion apart. The reproductive sub- 
division or subdivisive reproduction of slim volumes has hitherto 
been a mystery to all save publishers—a mystery deepened by 
the reflection that the head and tail cost each as much as the 
original composite organism. Mr. Housman’s explanation may 
be thought logical if you are willing to forget that some of the 
best Victorians stirred up their politics and religion as thoroughly 
as anybody could desire, while others, like Mr. Shaw, are stil] 
vigorously at work on the task. The name of Mr. Shaw must be 
brought into the argument because—protest as the author may— 
he is one of the spiritual fathers of Possession. This “ peep-show 
in Paradise,” exhibiting a comfortable Victorian family engaged, 
after death, in getting precisely the Heaven it wants and deserves, 
is a work of original and delightful irony. The italicised com- 
mentary running through it in the guise of stage directions, and 
purporting to explain the mental processes of the characters, is 
a piece of hackneyed and tiresome cleverness. Nobody but 
Mr. Shaw can be so familiar with his puppets, or so knowing about 
them; and nobody should attempt a style that is inimitable. 
Journalists are constantly attempting it with poor results ; for 
dramatists it is fatal. 

If, however, everything that Mr. Housman tries to tell us 
directly about his Victorian family be mentally blue-pencilled 
out, what he tells us indirectly remains to form an entertaining 
play. We should like to see it performed ; and the fact that the 
personages are continually popping into and out of sight, dis- 
appearing from the neighbourhood of coal-scuttles or emerging 
from the face of mirrors, only adds zest to this desire. It may be 
that the author regards it as a hopelessly unpractical work from 
the theatrical point of view ; but if so, he may be assured that he 
is wrong. It is a technically sound and perfectly workable 
one-act play, which would gain in force by being lifted out of its 
present wordy setting,and would demand of a producer no more 
than average imagination and some familiarity with modern 
lighting methods. Of course, if the play is produced, Mr. 
Housman cannot have all the visible Victorian detail—the 
horsehair-and-antimacassar detail—that he would like. But he 
can have a light gauze curtain to filter the light which comes 
from the stage to the spectator, and he can have local concen- 
trations of light behind this transparent medium, which bring 
people and objects suddenly into view, or alternatively blot 
them suddenly out of sight, by a simple change of the illuminated 
sector. This method has lately been very successfully used in 


, Germany for imaginative plays, which cannot be given a realistic 


background ; and a spook or two will present no difficulties to 
the lighting expert who understands it. We offer this suggestion, 
not only in the pleasurable hope of seeing Possession per- 
formed, but also because published and unacted plays, thought to 
be unactable, sometimes derive prestige from what is at best an 
immunity. 


GREECE AND OUR TIME 


Essays and Addresses. By Gusert Murray. George Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

These papers, composed during the war and the lean years 
that have followed, bear the strong mark of their date. Professor 
Gilbert Murray was driven to wonder to what use were his special 
studies in the world-welter and cataclysm. At least the scholar 
can “ call back memories of calm or of high passion,” can escape 
into a world where the “ material and transitory has for the 
most part perished, while the things of the spirit still shine like 
stars.” Thus Euripides, weary of conflict within and without, 
escaped : 

Oh, feet of fawn to the greenwood fled 

Alone in the grass and the loveliness, 

Leap of the Hunted, no more in dread. . . . 
And in such solitude Euripides could wistfully shape a fair 
creed : 

But who’er can know, as the long days ago, 

That to live is happy, hath found his Heaven ! 
Live according to Nature, “and Life itself is happiness. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you—here and now.” And there 
is another consolation: that of Greek humour. Aristophanes 
and the Regius Professor, coming from opposite political camps, 
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A remarkable work costing £50,000 





STORY OF THE BRITISH NATION 


of the subject, has yet appeared enieldins 
the romantic and fascinating story of the 
British Peoples at home and throughout the 
world from ancient times to to-day. 
For the first time Leading Historians, includ- 
ing Prof. ao Lloyd, M4 M.A., D.Litt. J, A. R. 
rio Sir_Richar emple, 
Bat. CB. CLE; ‘The Very Rev. W. oe 


N° illustrated art work, adequate or worthy 


Hutton, ‘'D-D.; H. Vickers, M.A., 
F.R.Hist.S. ; A; we By M.A.; W. F. Redda- 
way, M.A Rises P. Vellacott, D.8.0., 


uA « and pest R. 8. Rait, C.B.E 

pular, connected, and up-to-date account of 
this wonderful story, and their narrative, added 
to the thousands of pictures and maps which 
will appear, enable us to visualise the life of 
every age as if we were actually living at the 


time. 

Hutchinson’s Story or THE BritisH Nation 
gives illustrations of the social life in these 
islands years earlier than has hitherto been pos- 
sible, it gives pictures even of scenes in the 
Glacier Age many thousands of years ago. We 
can not only say what our very early forefathers 
were doing 2,000 or more years ago, but we can 
show it—not by imaginary pictures, but by 
accurate and authoritative wt s made by the 
most skilled artists from first-hand sources. 
Many pictures have been specially painted for 
this work by eminent artists. 

From an educational standpoint such a history 
is indispensable, numbering as it does the most 
distinguished historians among its contributors 
while to every member of the household it will 
come as a work of leasure and instruction, as 
did Hutchinson’s ‘ ‘ History of the Nations,”’ with 
which the present work is uniform. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the im- 
portance of fine illustrations in a history, both as 
an = to interest and as a vivid aid to 
accurac 

A feature of the work is the beautifully- 
coloured plates, each painted by a well-known 





artist and worth more than the cost of the entire 


Never before has a collection of British histori- 
cal paintings so wide in scope and various in 
subject been given to the rea mg pulls, These 


pictures, more than 2,000 in number, include :— 
Celebrated Men and Women. Sosraes 
Trade and industry eligion 
Naval and yo Batties Ars. and Crafts 
Science and Discoyery Vaiour 
Manners and 
, . 
Don’t Miss PART lI. 


(Ready To-day, 1/3.) 
IT IS 


RECORD VALUE 


108 ILLUSTRATIONS 
2 COLOURED PLATES 


Printed throughout on Art Paper. 





A popular Introduction and the 
Story of the Early Britons by Prof. 
J. E. LLOYD, M.A., D.Litt. 


Remember, the cost is trifling—only 


ONE PENNY A DAY. 


Write for an Illustrated Prospectus 
Free, or, better still, see Part I., of 
all Booksellers, Stalls and News- 
agents. 
London: Hutchinson and Co., Dept. 13, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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Fact is stranger and more gripping than 
fiction, and this study of the life and week of 
our own ancestors and the story of their times 
should prove of more interest than the wildest 
romance. 

It is a narrative of personal meaning to every 
man and woman here and overseas, @ picture of 
the life of their ancestors for more than three 
thousand years. 

The entire work, with its 2,000 or more illus- 
trations, is beautifully printed on the finest art 
paper, specially made for the work by a famous 
English mull, 


WHY YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 
HUTCHINSON’S 


STORY OF THE BRITISH 
NATION. 
. It Js the most sumptuous British History 


1 
ver produced. 

2. The book is entirely new. 

3. “ee eae © 

4 

5 


. The wot ware f s scholarly yet popular. 
. Written by eminent historians, 
6. It combines pleasure with instruction. 
7. tt is a standard and mecessary work for 
your home. 
8. Some 2,500 ,.magnificent pictures are in- 


cluded. 
8. Many geintinee by famous art 
10. Exquisitely printed on = oe Snest’ English 


appear. 


15. Costing over £50,000 to produce. 
16. You can get it for 1s. 3d. per Part. 
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with two useful drawers in centre, with spacious cupboard 
either side, enclosed by panelled door. 


Price £29:10:0 


essenti 
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Waring sGillows 
‘MIDDLESBORO’ RANGE OF FURNITURE 


HE ‘MIDDLESBORO’ RANGE OF DINING 
ROOM FURNITURE is designed after the 
Jacobean style. 
the elimination of the heavier lines whilst retaining 
the lighter quaintness of that period, thus providing 
the ample accommodation and perfect proportion so 
to present day requirements. 
additional and alternative pieces included in the range : 
5 ft. Sideboard, designed on similar lines to illustration. 
Price £22 : 10 0. 
4 ft. Sideboard, designed on similar lines to illustration. 
Price £18 : 18 : 0. 
5 ft. Oak Dresser; upper part fitted with three shelves, lower part 


arranged two drawers in centre with spacious cupboard on either 
side enclosed by panelled door. Price £27: 15:0. 


3 ft. 9 in. Dresser, upper part fitted with three shelves, lower part 
two useful drawers, with full length cupboard, enclosed by two 
panelled doors. Price £21:10:0. 


5 ft. Oak Bookcase, fitted with four adjustable shelves, the whole 
enclosed by three glazed and panelled doors. Price £36:10:0. 


4f.O Oak Bookcase, ful! length shelf at top, centre cupboard 
below, fitted two shelves, enclosed by panelled 


3 ft. Open Oak Dwarf Bookcase, fitted two shelves. Price £9115 20. 


Additional items : 
Table, Bureau, 


Bookcase, Bureau Bookcase, 
Umbrella Stand, Writing Table Sutheriand 
Table, Dining Chairs, Adjustable Chairs. 


Its outstanding features are 


The following 


door. Price £12: 10:0, 


Oak Occasional Tables, Card 








You can furnish at Waring & Gillow’s by 
deferred payments if you wish. We will 
be pleased to send details on request. 











WARING« GILLO 


SPornishers & Decaraters oFéM the King. LTD 
164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
And at MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL & LANCASTER. 
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can walk arm-in-arm, contemplating the angry or sordid spectacle, 
“* moderates ” who find it difficult to work for peace, and jest 
that they may not sigh. What fools these mortals be! And 
the more things change, the more are they alike. The offal- 
monger at least—decent fellow, and a “ good European ”’— 
deprecates the office thrust upon him : 

But I can’t see yet 

How ever I shall learn to rule a state. 


And he is promptly answered: ‘Easy as lying!” Mr. Gilbert 
Murray is all for peace and harmony. (One remembers, 
however, that Harmonia was daughter of Aphrodité and Arés, 
of Love and the God of Strife.) He can deftly reconcile the 
counter creeds of Aristotle and of Matthew Arnold. Poetry for 
the one imaginatively creates an imitation world of characters 
and passions and “ ways of faring,’ which may be indefinitely 
“ better” than those we know, or worse. And, for the other, 
poetry is the criticism of life. But the two theories are entirely 
compatible. If Aristotle felt “ weary of himself and sick of 
asking,” he went to Homer and Hesiod, not for an answer, but 
for poetry and story-telling : made poetry take the place of the 
missing novel. While ‘“‘ Arnold’s generation, being poorly off 
for religious belief and almost beggared in philosophy, tended to 
put on poetry all the work that ought to be done by those default- 
ing Muses.” In brief, poetry ranges from the pole of mere 
mimesis to that of direct criticism. The great poetry—and the 
not so great which still is poetry—combines both, in varying 
degrees. But how, further, reconcile the very world with itself ? 
Mr. Murray sets out to eulogise the Stoic philosophy. And 
presently the lights are low with him. What if we come to realise 
the dependence of philosophy on the human mind as a natural 
biological product? Suppose that, despite ‘our’ almost 
ineradicable instinctive conviction,” there is no “ Friend behind 
phenomena,” and we are idly reading the world of things in 
the terms of humanity and fellowship ? 

But the hour of depression passes, and he fervently celebrates 
again and again the “dear City of Cecrops,” the kingdom of 
heaven, the moral order. He knows that the youthful ever crave 
for light and revelation, and count their elders as having strangely 
missed the one thing that matters. But inspiration and its 


welcome are as they list, and illuminating hints and phrases . 


seem at most but as “ cries of distress, calls of encouragement, 
signals flashing in the darkness.”” None the less, Mr. Murray is 
constrained to counsel “ loyalty to the Cosmic Process, or the 
Purpose of God, or the good of the whole, as representing this 
purpose.” Twenty years ago, during the Boer War, loving 
peaceful citizenship, hating all oppressive “ Imperialism ”’ that 
incites and fosters hatred, he had almost despaired, but now a 
commonwealth of nations is shaping, will shape, must shape 
itself, or “the World Order is doomed.” He makes bold to 
discern a natural desire for a change of heart in the minds of 
multitudes. ‘‘ On the whole, I think that it looks as if we were 
moving in the direction of realising upon the earth something 
like the One Great City of Gods and Men.” 


MARY STUART 


The Fall of Mary Stuart. By Frank A. Mumspy. Constable. 18s. 


History as read through contemporary letters is not attractive 
to the lightly minded. The statecraft of the sixteenth century 
delighted in prolixity, and it was often intentionally obscure. 
Documents might easily miscarry, for one thing; for another, 
the servants of autocratic sovereigns were never quite sure how 
their advice would be taken. For those, however, who are 
willing to take a little intellectual trouble over a book, selections 
like Mr. Mumby’s have all the pleasures of discovery. These 
cover less than three years, opening with the unhappy marriage 
between Mary Stuart and Darnley, and ending with the Queen’s 
desperate escape into England after Langside. Erudite writers 
have worked themselves up into tempestuous passions over the 
tragedy, and many inkpots have been emptied over the Casket 
Letters alone. Here we get the chief actors themselves, either 
interpreting their own thoughts or as interpreted by eyewitnesses. 
We seem, with Mr. Mumby’s able commentary to help us, to 
come much nearer the heart of the mystery than when we wrestle 
with it in the pages of Froude or even of Andrew Lang. 

One side of Mary’s character almost escapes us, it is true. 
Little indication is given that she was destined by the Catholic 
Powers to restore the old faith in a country that had resolutely 
broken with it, and so occupied from the outset a most difficult 
position. During Mr. Mumby’s period, John Knox was mostly 
in retirement, writing his History of the Reformation, though he 
left the dauntless John Craig behind him to withstand Bothwell 





to the face. But, if the religious question falls into the back- 
ground, the complications created by Mary’s unstable affections 
fast assume the importance of high politics. Mr. Mumby’s 
readers will probably decide that she was more sinned against 
than sinning. Darnley, arrogant, drunken and unfaithful, made 
a wretched husband, and after the revolting murder of Rizzio 
their intercourse could only be that of mutual hatred. As to 
“* David’s” place in Mary’s confidence, Professor Pollard has 
declared that “the innocence of their relations can only be 
defended by denying her common sense.” Mr. Mumby neatly 
retorts that common sense was never a characteristic trait of the 
Stuarts. 

Swinburne may be said to have got nearer than the historians 
to the true Mary Stuart, though he unhappily obscured his 
meaning by melodious verbiage. She was simply a great lover, 
capable, like Cleopatra, of absolute surrender to the man of the 
moment. Bothwell must have had some exterior polish, since 
he made a clever classical allusion while the two armies were 
manceuvring for position before the battle of Carberry Hill, and 
it may be that he was preferable to Antony in his cups. Such as 
he was, his ascendancy over Mary outlasted his downfall ; she 
** will not consent by any persuasion,” Throckmorton reported to 
Elizabeth, “* to abandon the Lord Bothwell for her husband . , . 
she would leave her kingdom and dignity to live as a simple 
damsel with him.” In the crucial Casket Letter, as Mr. Mumby 
calls it, Mary describes herself as “‘ your humble and faithful 
lover.” If that letter is a forgery, it was perpetrated by a 
profound psychologist, for no two adjectives could have been 
more happily chosen. The worst of it is that Bothwell appears 
as such a clumsy ruffian, inartistic even as an assassin. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Other Days. An Autobiography. By J. W. Leicn, D.D., with a 
Preface by Owen WisterR. T. Fisher Unwin. 18s. 

It has seldom happened that two brothers have written such interest- 
ing books of their reminiscences as the late Sir Chandos Leigh and the 
ex-Dean of Hereford. At the time of the Dean’s first visit to America, 
soon after the end of the Civil War, the Southern States were in so 
disastrous a condition that most travellers were advised not to go 
there. The facilities for transport and accommodation were few and 
the Southern planters were reluctant to exhibit their wrongs and mis- 
fortunes to strangers. The friction between North and South, after 
the war, lasted for a very short time, and the visit of an English traveller 
at that particular moment records a state of things now almost for- 
gotten. It was the moment of the “carpet baggers”’ and agitators 
who endeavoured—not so much from love of the black man as from 
spite against the Southern planters—to stir up the negroes against 
their old masters ; it was the moment of the Ku Klux Klan Society, 
with which the “ Birth of a Nation,” not the chapter so headed in the 
Dean’s book, but the great film shown in London two years ago, has 
made the English public familiar. During his travels in the South 
the Dean first met his future wife, who was the owner of a property in 
Georgia. It is most remarkable that a clergyman of the Church of 
England should amply fulfil his obligations at home, and yet find time 
to pay frequent visits to the Transatlantic possession of his wife, and 
keep interesting records of these expeditions. Yet this feat was accom- 
plished with apparent ease by Dr. Leigh. The later chapters of the 
book refer mostly to life in England, to matters social and ecclesiastical. 
It is a pity that space has forbidden him to write more of his tenure 
of the Hereford Deanery, where it is common knowledge that he per- 
formed much excellent and difficult work. 


Old Plans of Cambridge, 1574 to 1798. Reproduced in facsimile with 
descriptive text by J. Witi1s CLark and Arraur Gray. Part L 
Text with numerous illustrations. Cambridge: Bowes and 
Bowes. 2 vols. £4 4s. 

We have before us the volume of text designed to accompany six old 
plans of Cambridge, and they revive our regret that “J.,” as his friends 
called him, did not live to complete it. His extraordinary knowledge 
of all Cambridge matters is not likely to be equalled again. Robert 
Bowes, another Cambridge antiquary who shared with “J.” the 
begetting of this work, is also gone. Cambridge, as it is seen at 
present, maintains a good deal of its antiquity, but much is now 
obscured for the benefit of the zealous antiquary. We can easily 
realise that Peterhouse looked right out on the fens; but the Cam 
covered ground that now seems well above it, and the King's Ditch 
was an open watercourse which existed before the time of Henry Il. 
Its purpose is not certain, but apparently it was meant for defence. 
One difficulty in these maps is the representation of buildings, which 
is apt to be conventional, and the omission of details which are other- 
wise known to have existed. The successive records make a pretty 
piece of antiquarian inference for experts. Buildings can be dated 
and names explained. In 1673 the New Inn, or New Angel Inn, 
stood on the site of the present Senate House, and Hamond’s map 
of 1592 shows it with a long yard. The same map shows buildings 
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MY £1,000 LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE IS NOT COSTING 
ME ONE PENNY. 





I have just taken out a £1,000 Policy to give further financial 
support to my wife should she survive me, or to benefit both of us if 
I live to be 55. The insurance—for £1,000 to be paid even if I died 
to-morrow—costs me nothing. For the rest, it is simply putting by 
a fixed sum of money each year until I reach the age of 55. I 
pay no Income Tax on this money, which is a Government indication 
that I am protecting the Nation’s interests as well as my own by 
adopting this form of thrift. 


My age is 35. I have undertaken to deposit with the Sun Life of 
Canada a sum of £55 each year for 20 years. But I save in Income Tax 
through this arrangement the sum of £8 5s. per annum, so that my net 
deposit is really and truly £46 15s. If I live to be 55 I shall receive 
from the Company £1,000 plus profits, which on a very conservative 
estimate will be £370, making a total of £1,370, against my net deposits 
in the 20 years of £935. I shall therefore receive by way of interest or 
dividends no less than £435, and I do not pay any Income Tax what- 
ever on this accumulated dividend !—a further important Government 
concession. This is quite a good net return from the investment 
point of view, especially taking into consideration that the Capital 
cannot depreciate, that there are no market fluctuations to bother 
about. 


Now for the Free Insurance, or, in other words, the financial pro- 
tection for my dependants which is not costing me one penny. Directly 
I deposited the first £55 I was insured for £1,000, plus half the deposit 
I had made. If I were to die to-morrow my wife would receive 
£1,027 10s. If I die, say, after making four deposits she will receive 
£1,110. This increasing value of the insurance is a great feature of 
this policy; indeed, it is unique. In the event of death half the 
deposits that have been made are added to the policy. This is 
guaranteed. 


The policy is remarkable also in other ways. For instance, on the 
back of it I learn exactly what the policy is worth at any period after 
it has been in force three years. The figures are there, plain for me to 


- 8ee; so that I can tell at any moment what the policy is worth: 


(1) in cash (if I want to make an end of the transaction), (2) what 
loan on the account I can obtain, (3) the financial worth of the policy 
if I cease payment altogether and treat the back payments as full 
deposits for completely paid-up policy. 


The Company issuing this most advantageous policy is The Sun 
Life of Canada, whose assets amount to no less than £23,000,000. 
Anyone desiring further information should write, stating exact date 
of birth, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 


The Sun Life of Canada is, of course, the Company which specialises 
in annuities, both immediate and deferred. 








THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of “‘ The New Statesman ’’ have often read announcements of 
many ——s our clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 


this new volume—“ Wise Wedlock’’—the author, Dr. G. 
Courtenay Beale, has given his best. It is undoubtedly ‘the most 
complete book ever published on questions affecting marriage z 
Telationships. In our monthly magazine ** Health and Efficiency "’ a 


we had recently some instructive articles on Birth Control which 
are bringing hundreds of inquiries. These prove that the greatest 
need in Sex Literature to-day is a frank, unequivocal conn which 
bo at these questions in a clear and Sp ama You will 

the information you have long -t.,4 [9 


Wise Wedlock 6/9 


Other books have touched the fringe of the subject, but in “ Wise 
Wedlock ’’ you will have all your q answered. Write now. 

while you think of it, to address below, enclosing cheque or Ae 
order for 6s. 9d., and the book will reach you by return post in sealed 
cover, A copy of “ Health and Efficiency *’ will be sent with the book, 


HEALTH PRQMOTION Lt BD.» 
Dept 168, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, » LORDER, E. 














EVERYONE has 
something to say 


The importance of public speaking is now generally recog- 
nised, but many “+ who believe that this ability can 
only be acquired oral instruction at a high fee will be 
surprised and interested in the new points of view suggested 
by the publication entitled : EVERYONE HAS SOME- 
THING TO SAY, a copy of which will be sent free to any 
reader of THE NEw STATESMAN who cares to apply for it. 
In addition to containing much helpful advice, it fully 
describes the A.B.C. Course in Effective Speaking, which 
has been prepared by a well-known expert with the object 
of assisting men and women who are anxious to improve 
their speaking ability. 


THE TEST. 


The Course has the warm approval of many distinguished 
ublic men, including members of both Houses of Parliament, 
ing’s Counsel, Barristers and Business Men. Many 

professional men who are now taking the Course have 

expressed appreciation of the remarkable progress they 
are now making. For full information write for a copy of 

“Everyone has Something to Say.” It will be sent post 
free on request. Write to 


THE PRINCIPAL, The A.B.C. Course in 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


(Dept. 70), Paternoster House, London, E.C. 4. 

















THE 


LABOUR MONTHLY 


A Magazine of International Labour 





ONE SHILLING PER MONTH 
Published on the / 6th. 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS FOR JANUARY 


Our Trade Policy By LEONID KRASSIN 
The Road to Power By J. T. MURPHY 
Credits for Russia By Mrs. C. R. BUXTON 
Working Class Education By MARK STARR 


The Mexican Workers under Obregon 
By GEORGE N. FALCONER 





Post free subscription terms: Three months, 3s. 9d. ; 
Six months, 7s. 6d.; One year, 15s. 
Bound copies of Volume I. (July to a now 
obtainable. 10s. 6d. post free. 





THE LABOUR PUBLISHING 
4 COMPANY LTD 


| 6 TAVISTOCK SQUARE 
LONDON W.C. 1. 
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of Clare which have completely disappeared. The Gate of Honour 
in Caius, through which gay undergraduates recently dragged a heavy 
German gun stolen out of Jesus College, is so called because it led 
directly to the Schools. It is in the centre of Cambridge, but on the 
night of November 10th it did not lead directly to the Proctors. 


Somerset Neighbours. By Autrrep Percivautt. Mills and Boon. 
8s. 6d. 


There are sketches of Somerset life in this book almost as good as 
any of those sketches of Irish life in Experiences of an Irish R.M., 
which is saying a good deal. The author has lived and worked for 
over thirty years among the people he describes “with such loving 
care ’ says the publishers’ announcement. There is, however, a little 
too much “ loving care ”’ in his attitude, a slight overdose of sentiment, 
which makes some of the pathetic stories a little cloying. It is difficult 
to mingle humour and pathos—and Mr. Percivall has not quite suc- 
ceeded because, we think, he has not been content to let the pathos, as 
well as the humour, speak for itself. He has been inclined to run 
after the pathos—to make a little too much of it—in such chapters 
as “Jenny Rickman’s Gleanings,” ‘The Nestling Swallows” and 
the “Christmas Tree.”” Even in the humorous stories the picture 
is occasionally over-studied, but on the whole the humour is good 
and the portraiture probably close to the original. ‘“‘Sam Barter, 
Churchwarden,” “A Village Wedding,” “The Ineffectual Tragedy” 
are done with natural enjoyment and a good ear and eye. The first 
chapter, “‘I come to Hawkescombe,” tells us how the author found 
his home in Somerset, but to the reader it also reveals the reagon 
why his book is not better. Mr. Percivall’s style is too self-conscious ; 
he mouths his words and sentences—there is too much “ painting” 
about his impressions: ‘‘On one high knap the badger earths are.” 
** On the far sea cliffs are ravens ; yes, and a peregrine’s eyrie.”” ‘“ The 
cottage at the cross-roads is where dear Letty Marchant, our wild 
dancer, had the trouble of her life solved.” Plainer English would 
have made Somerset Neighbours not only a more convincing but a 
more delightful book. 


THE CITY 


HE flood of new issues shows no signs of abating, 
and, human nature being what it is, the fact 
that almost every issue has been rapidly over- 

subscribed inevitably leads other would-be borrowers to 
hurry forward with a view to participating in the merits 
of the golden—that is to say, paper—shower. Investment 
money is, indeed, plentiful just now, but this is not wholly 
a cause for congratulation, as it is due largely to the 
depression in trade, and if we had the Funding Loan which 
cannot be indefinitely postponed, as with every month 
that passes the time draws nearer when something will 
have to be done with regard to the immense amount of 
floating debt, most of the surplus funds would be absorbed 
very quickly. So long as the present rates of interest 
on the National Debt continue it is preposterous to talk of 
any reduction in the Income Tax, except temporarily, 
for electioneering purposes. Meantime, it is all to the 
good that the Government is reducing the rate on Treasury 
Bonds from 5} to 5 per cent. The new Bonds will also 
be issued at 99, but will be repayable three years earlier 
than the present issue, so that the saving is not quite 
one-half per cent. A great deal of stagging is going on in 
connection with new issues, many applications being sent 
in by mere premium hunters who are not bona fide 
investors; this, however, brings its own remedy in due 
course by preventing the stocks from going to a premium. 
The Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s forthcoming issue of 
£2,000,000 8 per cent. First Preference shares and £600,000 
of Ordinary shares is sure to be a success, as it is the first 
opportunity the general public will have had of obtaining 
any of the Ordinary shares. The company is altering its 
Articles of Association to permit of the distribution of 
share bonuses; this may be an adroit move to whet the 
public appetite just before the issue, but it also indicates 
that in some respects, at any rate, the fact that the Govern- 
ment holds the majority of the Ordinary share capital 
does not prevent the usual financial methods of the great 
profit-making combines from being followed. 
* * * 


To call Australia a perennial borrower would be under- 
stating the case. Availing itself of the favourable tone of 
the investment markets, the Commonwealth Government 
has rushed in with another £5,000,000 Loan, this being 
the third loan of that magnitude which it has floated on the 
London market within the past twelve months. Like its 


ee 


predecessors, the Loan takes the form of 6 per cent. Regis. 
tered Stock, which is definitely repayable at par on 
March Ist, 1941, but may be = off at the option of the 
Government any time after March Ist, 1931. The im- 
provement in the gilt-edged market is shown by the fact 
that the present Loan is offered at 97, whereas that offered 
in October was 96, and that issued in January last was offered 
at 95. Although these public issues are increasing in volume, 
they are nearly all loans on behalf of Governments, munici- 
palities, and public undertakings, and where an industrial 
concern asks for money it is almost invariably in the sha 
of a debenture issue, as the investing public is now extremely 
shy of risking money in ordinary shares. In_ present 
circumstances it is natural enough that industrial enterprises 
should be at a low ebb; but, even so, the falling off in the 
number of companies registered in 1921 as compared with 
1920 is startling. The annual statistics published by 
Messrs, Jordan & Sons, the well-known oye | registration 
agents, show that only 6,395 companies with a nominal 
capital of £99,034,325 were — last year, as compared 
with 10,065 with a nominal capital of £567,894,382 the 
previous year—a decrease of 36 per cent. in number and 
82 per cent. in capital! The Coalition claims the support 
of the business community, but I do not see it issuing a 
oster drawing attention to these figures and their 
implications. 
* * * 

The accounts of Champion & Slee, Ltd., the well-known 
manufacturers of vinegar, for the year ended September 30th 
last, show a falling off in profits from £27,150 to £18,708 
and a corresponding decrease in the dividend on the Ordinary 
shares from 15 per cent. to 7} per cent. At the general 
meeting the Chairman, Mr. Herbert H. Slee, complained 
that the legitimate vinegar-brewing trade is detrimentally 
affected by the operations of a certain class of traders who 
sell as “ vinegar” a concoction containing nothing but 
acetic acid, water and colouring matter. He expressed 
the hope that the Ministry of Health would take such steps 
as were conspicuously necessary to protect both the general 
public and the makers of genuine vinegar. I am afraid 
that vinegar is almost more in use than the “ food of foods” 
among the very poor, and, if it is permitted to express 
such a desire, I should like to see the subject taken up from 
this column by “ Lens” in one of his interesting articles. 
It would be interesting to know if even pure vinegar has 
any food value, and what are the effects upon the health 
of the consumers of the acetic acid concoction referred to 
by the Chairman of Champion & Slee. 

* * - 


At the annual general meeting of the Bank of Montreal, 
held in that city a few weeks ago, the General Manager, Sir 
Frederick Williams Taylor, stated that Canada had raised, in 
the United States, loans of $144,000,000, during the year 1921. 
He referred to the serious drain on the country consequent 
upon the amount of interest it had to remit annually on 
loans and debentures held abroad, this annual remittance 
now approaching $200,000,000—no small burden upon a 
community of less than eight-and-a-half millions. Reading 
between the lines of the speech made at the meeting, one 
can perceive that the speakers are not bubbling over with 
optimism, and that they oper themselves as moderately 
as is expedient in the mouths of those directing the premier 
banking institution of a new country which must attract 
outside capital and immigrants. The President of the 
Bank spoke strongly against national ownership, now in 
operation over the greater — of the Canadian railways, 

ointing out the heavy burden they were upon the 
Fixch uer and advocating their reversion to private owner- 
ship. .~ the latter, increased rates are, of course, 
not regarded as a burden upon the community! This 
opposition to State railways in Canada is, however, quite 
natural on the part of the big banking interests, for what 
has been going on in the Dominion for some past is a big 
conflict between the financial and manufacturing interests 
on the one hand and the farmers of the West on the other ; 
the former obviously prefer railroad companies the financing 
of which is profitable to them, although not always to the 
unfortunate investors, as holders of Grank Trunk or 
Canadian Northern stocks will, no doubt, agree. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR 


OURNYILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 


See the name “CADBURY ” on every piece 
of Chocolate. 




















_THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


EVERYM™MAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. (Hampstead 7224.) 
This Week, Nightly, 8.15. “PRUNELLA.” Matinees Daily, 2.30. THE IRISH PLAYERS 
Next Week, Nightly, 8.15. Matinees, Sat., 2.30. 
THE IRISH PLAYERS in “MIXED MARRIAGES.” 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE. 


Old age and infirmity with their disability 
come all too soon. Provide capital for 
your old age by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 





























___LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital fcs. 25,000,000, 


Invites Fire and/or Accident Treaties. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


OUNG MARRIED COUPLE, Fabians, husband civil servant, 
good company, really musical, two young children (both healthy and not 
troublesome), would welcome offer of share in Roomy House, good garden, 

easy access London.—Box 706, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

















FFICES, W.C. or S.W. District, 3 Good Rooms (or would share 
larger premises), wanted in March by Association of Professional Women.— 
Box 949, WILLINGS, 30 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





WANZED, in exchange for 6-roomed flat in Chelsea, cottage, 
country or seaside, ten weeks July-September.—Apply by letter, CHRISTIE, 
31¢ Cremorne Mansions, S.W. 10. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 

or garments for free estimate—LOoNDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”’) 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 








INVALIDS! ANXIOUS TO BE WELL, HERE IS HEALTH. 
—Alfa Institute, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 





ROOMS, with breakfast for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 








Bittis is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles, 1s. 9d., 38., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howarrus, 171 Crookemore Road, Sheffield. 











EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Smail prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 

(A line comprises about ten words.) Box Numbers 

nce extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 

y details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 

tisemen Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
bettey than a private valet could do. We 
will collect your suits regularly, clean, press 
and generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at approximately half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract ” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. _ ¥ 
0888 6888888588 62555855858 6688 e088E88 e 


STEINWAY HALL 


(Behind Selfridge’s). 


Public Lectures—-SUNDAY EVENINGS, 7.30 p.m.—Public Lectures. 
These Lectures should be attended by every thinking man and woman 
because of the deep and important interests they hold. 

By Miss E. A. DRAPER. 

Jan, 22nd.—THE SUBTLE BODIES OF MAN. 
» 29th.—-THE RELATION OF MIND TO VITALITY. 
By Miss CHARLOTTE WOODS. 
Feb, 5th.—THE ACTIVITIES OF THE SUBCONSCIOUS SELF. 
»  12th.—MYSTICISM, EASTERN AND WESTERN. 

















Admission 1s.; Some Free Seats. General Information from the Publicity 
Secretary, 23E Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 









CLAIMS PAID - - - - -  #£16,500,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - . -  #£10,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3 ,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Braneh Offices 
and Agente throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


| THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
( “‘ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,”’ etc. 
( “ Everybody should read this book.”"—Scotsman. \ 
“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- 
lation.”—The Guardian. 
“ The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
{ hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” — Medical Record. 


( Price 7d. po.t free from 


) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
{ 117 St. George's Road, Seigravia, London, S.W.1. 


























OOK PLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
Ospornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





PRINTING. 





RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 

to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 

702, care of THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 





DVERTISEMENT RATES: PuBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata lo 
one-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 64 per 
line, with discount fur series. 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


—— 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES, ETC. 





K FXS8iIncton TOWN HALL (Small Hall). 
Sundays, 6.30. Rev. THEODORE BELL. 
January 22.—‘* The Meaning of the , Spiritual Life.” 


” 29.—* The Power of Prayer.’ 


RENCH AND SPANISH taught rapidly and thoroughly by 
B.es.1,. (Sorbonne). Pupils prepared for all examinations.—Apply Box 707, 
NEw STATESMAN Office, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ge eh S oe S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
ee, .14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

surer : Wier A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION, for the advancement of Liberal 

Religious Thought. Offices, 10 Clifford Street, W.1. Organisers of the Cam- 

- ee Organ in the Press—TuE MODERN CHURCHMAN. (Black- 
well, ‘ord. 


RAs LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout, 
Feb. 3rd.—GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 5 weeks, 98 gns. 
Feb. gth.—_MYSTIC WONDERLAND OF NORTH AFRICA (Algeria-Tunisia, 
the Desert). 5 weeks, 117 gus. 
Mar. 6th.—SICILY and ae. 
Later.—SPAIN, GREECE, 
Programmes of these and Son Tours from Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 


Road, S.E. 19. 
BATTLEFIELDS AND GRAVES. 


bay lete arrangements for private visits from convenient centres, including 
weau des Trois Tours, Ypres. Illustrated Booklet and advice free.— 
Write oy -Col. Cawston, BATTLEFIELDS BUREAUX, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter ote, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
in Ss. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. ELxis. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jo Vington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very pleasant, sheltered position. Special 
winter terms.—Mrs. RoGERs (cookery diploma). , 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the —— Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 


























5 weeks, 98 gus. 

















TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accufately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





OOKS.—Howlett’s Views in Lincolnshire, 1805, {2 2s.; H 

and Belgium, illustrated by splendid engravings by Bartlett, oe 1840, 

£2 2s.; Who’s Who, 1921, as new, 16s.; Warner, Imperial Cricket, 4 458. : 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new copies, 4 vols., 325. net 
for 12s. 6d.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George Baxter, just issued, a most calebie 
Reference Book to Baxter Print collect ors, £3 58.; Pater’s rst Edits. Greek Studies, 
258.; Plato and Platonism, 30s.; Wright’s Life Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir RF 
Burton’s Works, “Memorial eat. + 7 vols., £5 58.; ; Machen’s Heptamercn, 1886, 
£3 38.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; Hipkins’ M Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 218, ; 
Waite’s Hidden Church of the Holy Grail, 19009, {2 28.; Nutt’s Studies on the 
of the Holy Grail, 1888, rare, £4 10s.; Ernest Dowson’ s Dilemmas, 1st Edit., £2 10s, . 
Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the "Great God’ s Hair, The Descent of the and 
4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., fre 10s.; Eglinton Tournament, coloured 
folio, 1843, £5 58.; George Moore’s Hail ond Farewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits. » £4 0s, : 
Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, £2 10s.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. ” Johnson, 
1890, £3 38.; Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48. ; Rupert Brooke's 
Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 42; John 4 4 Plays, 1894, 308.; Mau- 
passant’s Select Works in English, 8 vols., ff 2s. Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 
2 vols., £2 2s.; send also for catalogue. If you re a book and have failed to fing 
it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. BOOKS WANTED: 
Masefield’s,Salt Water Ballads, Widow in Bye Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other 
1st Edits. of Masefield ; Max Beerbohm Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 Caricatures, 
1913; Zuleika Dobson, Iorr, and any other Beerbohm rst Edits. ; Conrad’s Almayer’s 
Foliy, 1895; Lord Jim, 1900; Nigger of the Narcissus, 1898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; 
Youth, 1902; Some Reminiscences, 1912.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, aoe, 36 16s. . (ped. 42s. net), Slater’s 
Engravings and their Value, 42s. ; trish Fairy Tales, 8 me 
gs of Chas. Meryon, 42s.; Decameron, sage pilates, 10s. 6d. ; 

Bohn’s Novels, 6 vols., 63s. ; Roger’s Thesaurus, 7s. 6d.; Wilde, The bpnins 
by Alastair, 25s. ; Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 10 vols., £7 ; Punch, 100 vols. in 25 bf. mor., 
£12; Gardner's Conjugal Relationships, 4s. 6d. ; Bain’s Indian Stories, 13 vale £23; 
Conrad’s Works, -_ aphed edit., 18 vols., £30; Byron’s Astarte, 18s. 
Salome, illus. . by Bear ley, 158. ; Geo. Moore’s Memoirs of Dead Life, autographed 
edit., 63s.; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, 25 vols., £4 7s. 6d.; Railways of ne tee World, 
9s. 6d. ; Meredith’s Novels, 17 vols., £4 153. ; oF Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., £6 tos. ; 
Fraser’s Folk Lore of Old Test., 3 vols., 378. 6d.; Libraries purchased ; ; 3,000 books 
wanted ; list free. —HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OMPLETE WORKS of E. A. Poe, ro vols., gilt, illustrated, cloth, 
handsome sets, 42s., carriage paid.—Tue Mriverva Co., 9 St. Nicholas 
Street, Leicester. 











SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOFAGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, ~ eh includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ‘deals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further , apply PRINCIPAL. 


P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 
, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 
tion to usual subjects and languages. Preparation for matriculation. — 

nepelas! from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 

















UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly t b 
experienced typist.— Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Dace, Citizen, dy od 





6 Me ee AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 
1m Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
rately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. ie years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss Hripircu, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. o . 








AVS e MSS. and General Typewriting undertaken. Post or 
apply to S. C. Merrick, 8 St. George’s Terrace, Primrose Hill, N.W. 1. 











O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tue New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 
Newsagent, 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Six Months , ,, ... 158. od, 
One Year wee 308. Od, 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








| sere HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8to18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence {40 po feeds : Miss ALIcE J. Roginson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of ‘ 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. 

activities. Prospectus on application. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An a 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDU CATION on NATURAL LINES 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder gis who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is show. 
Boys g to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding and personal expenses. 
Principals : The MISSES MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


MALTMANS’ G GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late nas 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is 











under the direction of Norman 
‘The Child’s Path to Freedom” (Bell) 
Swimming, manual 








develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the ofthe 
community; to encourage self a by means of Literature, A , M “4 
Dancing and Handicraft of (Some tion ; to increase resource and initiative 2 


practical work such as Gantening and Poultry-keeping. ‘The girls will 
eupaned for the Usivorcition the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in uch 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of ars — poe Contaay and all ~ 
subjects as should be part of every "s education, 180 eas a y 
oa 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Soutlt Croydon. Healthy {and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals = 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special at 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. 
quali staff. 
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